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The Librarian’s Ever-Present Problem—Fiction! 


Johnson Brigham, State librarian, Des Moines, Ia. 


Do I need to take your time to em- 
phasize the old argument for the pub- 
lic library as a most important factor 
in the education of embryo and actual 
citizens for the high duties and grave 
responsibilities of citizenship? I think 
not. But I do feel the necessity of 
utilizing this occasion for a practical 
consideration of a question threatening 
to undermine the librarian’s position 
as an educator. 

That I am not alone in treating the 
question of fiction as steadily increas- 
ing in importance, let me quote from 
John Cotton Dana, of the Newark pub- 
lic library, that severest critic of the 
recent large expenditure of A. L. A. 
funds on a costly survey of library 
methods. 

“Among the practical questions un- 
touched by the Survey is fiction,” says 
Mr Dana. He adds: “The whole ques- 
tion of how libraries should meet the 
novel question awaits study.” 

Let us first consider the subject from 
the view-point of the small-town libra- 
rian. 

I found on my desk a few days ago 
an earnest inquiry by a librarian of one 
of the smallest library communities in 
. 1 President’s address delivered at Iowa state library 
association, October 18, 1927. The speaker reviewed 


library development in Iowa in the 24 years since he 
had been president before beginning his address. 


Iowa. The inquiry supplied me with 
a good starting point for my forthcom- 
ing address. The librarian wrote: 
“Please send me a list of recent books. 
I prefer fiction of the best sort.” 

How would you answer such an in- 
quiry? Would you follow the general 
judgment of the American Public, as 
registered in published lists of “best 
sellers?” 

You may not be quite aware that the 
great publishing housescan usually fore- 
stall public opinion by advance publicity 
and high-pressure salesmanship. But, 
when a book continues to appear in the 
lists of “best sellers,” you may safely 
conclude that the publishers know in 
advance what kind of books the Dear 
Public wants. 

Going no further back than the last 
six months, you will find that Sinclair 
Lewis’s over-praised, over-condemned 
and over-advertised Elmer Gantry has 
headed the fiction list since July. <A 
strong second favorite is Dreiser’s 
American Tragedy. 

In June, Erskine’s Private Life of 
Helen of Troy, which had long headed 
the list, gave way to Erskine’s Gala- 
had. These two clever novels con- 
tinue to hold their place in the list but 
on a descending scale. 
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Now, I am not, at this late date, go- 
ing to compel you to listen to my crit- 
icism on these novels. I shall only re- 
fer to them as illustrating my main 
point; namely, that a librarian who 
conscientiously regards herself as an 
important adjunct of her community’s 
educational system, without setting 
herself up as a public censor, cannot 
well afford to buy novels the morals of 
which are seriously questioned by 
many whose judgment is entitled to 
respectful consideration. When one 
after another well known and highly 
respected reader, in highly respectable 
publications pronounces a novel “in- 
decent,” “an outrageous libel on the 
church,” “the biography of a moron,” 
“the worst book of the century,” “a 
caterer to licentiousness,” and so on to 
the end of the long list of adverse crit- 
icisms, the librarian surely should not 
be induced to buy the book because 
some reviewer, voicing his own ques- 
tionable judgment, or the interests of 
his publisher, pronounces the work “the 
greatest satire since Voltaire,” or “a 
twentieth-century declaration of inde- 
pendence,” or “a rare literary gem.” 

The borrower who calls for a book 
of questioned morals has no right to 
complain if he realizes the fact which 
stares nearly every librarian in the 
face, that the library’s limited appro- 
priation will not permit the indiscrimi- 
nate purchase of “best sellers” simply 
because they are best sellers. 

A public library supported by taxa- 
tion is not a bread-line for the hungry 
novel-reader. The resort of the invet- 
erate devourer of “best-sellers” should 
be the local news-stand, where you can 
get what you want if you are willing 
to pay for it; and, if the latest sensation 
is all sold out, the proprietor will 
gladly send for it. 

It is so difficult for a critic of the 
Victorian period to convince the invet- 
erate novel-reader of today that he is 
free from prejudice—is down to date 
in his judgments—that, setting aside 
my own judgments for the time, I pur- 
pose now to give you a few samples 
of “reluctant testimony”—which law- 
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yers say is the strongest kind of tes- 
timony—contributed by evident admir- 
ers of the authors they review or by 
representatives of interested publish- 
ers. In order to “put it over,” the re- 
viewer must qualify his praise, to con- 
vince the reader that he is fair. Here 
are a few examples of “reluctant testi- 
mony”—admissions which of them- 
selves afford the conscientious libra- 
rian sufficient reason for withholding 
purchase. 

Let me bring to you the latest apol- 
ogy, and, from that, work back a few 
months. 

The latest infant prodigy, discovered 
by Harpers, is Pamela Frankau, 18 
years old. Pamela’s title is Marriage 
of Harlequin. The editorial reviewer 
in the Bookman for October is evi- 
dently enamored of the girl’s “amaz- 
ing maturity.” To interest the public 
in his discovery, he tells us “her hero 
is a sleek young rake of no visible 
morals and several escapades with sub- 
jugated women.” I need quote no far- 
ther. If an inquirer wants Marriage 
of Harlequin, and you can’t convince 
him that you really have much better 
books, refer him to the local news- 
dealer—who is not, as you are, a re- 
sponsible public servant. 

Since the death of Harpers’ veteran 
editor, Henry Mills Alden, how have 
the mighty fallen! 

But another mighty fall is the dear 
old Atlantic, for a full half-century our 
unquestioned literary authority. The 
Atlantic recently gave a prize for the 
best novel, and the outcome, as you 
know, was “Jalna.” 

In Jalna we find a fine illustration of 
the reluctant testimony of the friendly 
reviewer. The Aflantic editor selected 
Alice Brown to review the story in the 
October Atlantic. You are sure to find 
in the review much of praise for this 
so-called “amazing book.” The re- 
viewer finds the Whiteoaks, joint oc- 
cupants of “Jalna,” a Canadian man- 
sion, have “all the clan’s hidebound in- 
difference to every restriction outside 
clan customs.” She finds “they eat 
hugely, drink cheerfully, fight, love— 
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making their own morals;” the grand- 
mother, a “predatory old bird whose 
breast has been . . the roosting place 
of primal passions.” “If we regard 
this book from an academic standpoint 
alone,” confesses the reviewer, “we 
have to deprecate the twofold motive 
of sexual treachery .. . Over two cases 
in the family circle we open our eyes 
a little; . the just balance is threat- 
ened, if not destroyed.” The reviewer 
concludes her report of family demor- 
alization with the statement that “the 
little Yankee bride, seeing, in her turn, 
the reddening of the forbidden fruit 
from the too fecund soil of Jalna, in- 
stead of taking refuge in her own stern, 
inherited traditions, stays to covet it as 
wildly as any Whiteoak.” 

Fiow do you like the picture? Re- 
member, I did not paint it. It is drawn 
by the chosen reviewer of the Atlantic 
Monthly! 

Perhaps the most highly praised 
novel of the year is The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy. I cannot agree with 
a learned rabbi in New York who pro- 
nounced it the most immoral book of 
the century; but I detect in and be- 
tween the lines of the favorable reviews 
a qualification mildly reflecting upon 
the book’s moral tone. I'll have to ad- 
mit I haven’t read it. After an honest 
attempt to see the fair Helen thru, I 
gave it up. I deplore the moderniza- 
tion of Homer’s classic, as, recently. 
I deplored the modernization of Ham- 
let. 

I count Professor Erskine, poet, es- 
sayist, and lecturer, one of the most 
scholarly and brilliant men of our time; 
but I deplore the liberties he has taken 
with Homer’s fatally beautiful 
Uelen. And, too, the havoc he has 
plaved with the Arthurian legend of 
Galahad. 

Some rank Theodore Dreiser first 
among living American novelists, and 
others regard him as a ponderous men- 
ace to good literature and high living. 
Dreiser’s admirers certainly cannot call 


me prejudiced if I dismiss him with , 
a recent quotation from his own view (ly 


of life. In The Bookman for Septem- 
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ber, Mr Dreiser prefaces a well-drawn 
“Portrait of a Woman” with this pes- 
simistic utterance: 

“Tf I were less convinced that life it- 
self is nothing more than a game, ar- 
ranged very often for the greedy, the 
arrogant, the lecherous and the heart- 
less, with dullards and beggars and 
nincompoops at the bottom as their 
tools and pawns, I would be prepared 
to assail the members of the joyous 
profession of which she was a part.” 

He concludes: “I am still compelled 
to ask myself wherein they [theatre 
folk] are so much worse than members 
of the other professions . . If anyone 
or anything is to be indicted, life it- 
self should be, I think.” 

After this self-revelation, this pessi- 
mistic view of life, we surely may ac- 
cept without question Isabel Pater- 
son’s friendly picture of Dreiser’s al- 
leged hero in The American Tragedy 
as one having “no will, nothing but 
wavering impulses and animal appe- 
tites.” And yet some so-called critics 
have gone so far as to affirm that The 
American Tragedy is the long-looked- 
for great American novel!” 

Then there is that pessimistic novel- 
ist and short-story writer, Sherwood 
Anderson. Lest I may seem to have it 
in for the group of talented writers 
who are crowding to the front, I quote 
from Cleveland Chase, himself a young 
man in literature, and evidently well 
disposed toward Anderson. Instead 
of harking back to that grossest of 
novels Many Marriages, he refers to 
“faults which may spring out of writ- 
ing from an undisciplined mind, dis- 
torting life,” falsely “reconstructing 
it’; “most of his work . . the product 
of that lower order of imagination that 
must remake the world in accordance 
with its own limitations” dramatizing 
“stories or thots about the warped and 
deformed unfortunates whom modern 
iite has left in its track.” 

I have much sympathy with honest 
pessimists, Llewellyn Powys for in- 
stance, who feel in duty bound to take 
the joy out of life by telling sad stories 
of the death of hope and joy. Even 





Dreiser, our last word in pessimism, in 
his preface to Ebony and Ivory says he 
meditates “with pleasure and a kind 
of sombre pain over the things Powys 
tells”; for, he finds them so full of 
“sane sorrow” because things are so 
hopeless! Should our sympathies dull 
our sense of justice to a public seeking 
escape from pessimism? 

Our genial friend, John Farrar, who 
was recently released from  confine- 
ment as editor of The Bookman, now 
speaks out in meeting in the newly 
emancipated Bookman. Recalling all 
the good words he had sanctioned, con- 
cerning James Branch Cabell, and the 
indignant protest of his publisher over 
Boston’s suppression of Cabell’s Jur- 
gen, our John in September irrever- 
ently refers to Cabell as “that ro- 
mancer of the phallic symbol.” Those 
who know aught of the phallic worship 
of ancient Egypt will scarcely take any 
chances on an author whom Farrar re- 
gards as one who would revive the 
beastly symbolism of pre-historic 
Egypt. 

The unwholesome trend of many 
modern novels is well illustrated by 
the popularity of Louis Bromfield, win- 
ner of the Pulitzer prize a year ago. 
Mr Bromfield’s latest production is en- 
titled A Good Woman. The literary 
editor of the Boston Transcript, Mr 
Edgett, after qualifiedly praising 
Bromfield, well says: 

“Ts life in America as utterly repre- 
hensible as he finds it and as he de- 
picts it? ... Is he seeking to take a 
leaf from the book of Sinclair Lewis?” 

The critic concedes that pictorially 
Bromfield’s middle western scene is 
faithfully drawn: but the human be- 
ings in their midst “seem to be utterly 
the product of the novelist’s uncon- 
trollable imagination.” 

The popular heroine of the hour as 
pictured in news-stand thrillers is well 
described by Amy Lowell in a poem 
“To a Lady of Undeniable Beauty 
and Practical Charm” as “seduction on 
parade.” 

No one questions the talent of Alice 
Brown. I find her Dear Old Temple- 


ton compared with some of Dickens’ 
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characterizations and 


qualifiedly 
praised, in a recent Literary Supple- 


ment of the London Times. But the 
reviewer notes that “unlike Dickens’ 
tale of love, Alice Brown’s story is 
dominated by illicit love.” 

The Saturday Review of Literature 
for October 1 carries a three-column ad 
announcing Charles Norris’s latest 
novel, Zelda Marsh. As you know, an 
ad is deliberately planned propaganda 
with one object in view, namely to 
promote sales. 

The advertiser is presumed to know 
what the public wants. Jn the Dutton 
ad appears a quotation from which this 
is a part. 

“If Defoe were alive today one feels 
that he would lick his chops over Zelda 
Marsh.” The reviewer adds, “This pic- 
ture of sordidness relieved by occasion- 
al snatches of beauty, this tale of in- 
tertwined love and lust, with human 
relationships insanely, chaotically, 
clutching and pulling now right, now 
left, now up, now down,—yes, he [De- 
foe] would say, these are the facts of 
life, the same I see, in the twentieth 
century as in the eighteenth.” 

Mr McFee, the novelist and critic, 
refers to Hemingway’s popular novel, 
The Sun also Rises, as the work of a 
talented writer, but wholly immoral. 
To a lady who pronounces the work 
as morally elevating! McFee says, in 
substance, “if she’s right about it, I 
must be crazy.” 

Liberties taken by novelists with 
public men, of which much might be 
said in condemnation, reaches a climax 
of shameless indecency in a novel just 
out entitled, The President’s Daughter, 
which even Heywood Broun pro- 
nounces “shocking”—a fitting succes- 
sor to Mr Adams’ Revelry which was 
promptly suppressed. 

The librarian is not tempted to buy 
novels written for news-stand sales, 
with such alluring titles as Aw Hell, 
Violet Virtue, and the like. But I 
question whether the Aw Hell type of 
book can do as much real harm as 
the half-bad book of the period. 

What shall we say of the highly 
lauded Dusty Answer? A friendly re- 
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viewer, Mr Masson, remarks that while 
the novel “shows genius” it is “dis- 
tinctly decadent.” 

I do not deprecate the reading of 
love stories. The man or woman who 
is not thrilled with a soulful story of 
‘ love is “fit for treasons, strategems and 
spoils.” 

How natural for us older readers to 
turn to Emerson! Let me quote him: 

“How we glow over these novels of 
passion,”—mark this essential limita- 
tion— “when the story is told with any 
spark of truth and nature! ...” He 
adds: “The remembrance of thése vis- 
ions [of young love] outlasts all other 
remembrances, and is a wreath of flow- 
ers on the oldest brows.” 

In the Thirty Books of Fiction rec- 
ommended by the Washington Bureau 
of Education, are The Ordeal of Rich- 
ard Feverel, Romola, The Scarlet Let- 
ter, Pere Goriot, Anna Karenina, and 
other great novels which deal with the 
utmost frankness with the question of 
the sex-relation. How different their 
treatment from that of certain down- 
to-date novels to which reference has 
been made! 

This excellent list suggests consid- 
eration of another question ever pres- 
ent with the librarian, namely, the rela- 
tive value of “the latest book.” 

Many of our borrowers seem to re- 
gard books a year old as very dead— 
dead as Julius Caesar, fit only “to stop 
a hole to keep the wind away.” The 
cinema producers, with all their short- 
comings, are wiser. They have made 
their most conspicuous successes with 
the novels of yesterday: Ben Hur, 
Resurrection, Treasure Island, Les 
Miserables, The Scarlet Letter, Tale of 
Two Cities, Lorna Doone and Notre 
Dame de Paris. 

We librarians make too much of the 
latest novels. We all recognize the 
rare talent of Edith Wharton. I do 
not condemn her Twilight Sleep, but 
we should not forget her earlier and 
far better novels. 

Why should we press upon our bor- 
rowers Edna Ferber’s Mother Knows 
Best, when we have Show Boat, So 
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Big, and the adventures of Emma Mc- 
Chesney? Why present the salacious 
drama Rain as typical, when, years 
ago, Maugham put his own -heart’s 
bloood into the novel, Of Human 
Bondage? And there is Conrad Aiken, 
the brilliant poet, whose Innocence, in 
Earth Triumphant, concludes with the 
lines: 

While I am living, give me speech 

Unconscious as the song of birds, 
So I may sing earth’s praise, and teach 
Her beauty, though in broken words:... 

Aiken has dropped from poetry— 
dropped as from an airplane down 
upon the deck of a steamer! A friendly 
critic in a recent Bookman, is sorry 
to find his clever novel, Blue Voyage, 
“after the bad fashion of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses has set down nearly all the 


‘ smutty jokes current in the stag par- 


lor.” 

Again, do not understand me as ad- 
vising you to select novels that ignore 
the intimate relations which exist be- 
tween man and woman. Homer, Eu- 


ripides, Sophocles, Virgil, Dante, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Browning, 
Goethe, Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Haw- 


thorne, Galsworthy, all the great rev- 
elers in the world of the imagination, 
have boldly faced the question. I 
draw the line on those who approach 
it with a side-glance, with one eye on 
the publisher’s demand for the sala- 
cious, the novel that preaches by in- 
ference that the wages of sin is life— 
not death. 

Let me refer to the recent Nobel 
Prize novels—Hamsun’s The Growth 
of the Soil, and Reymont’s The Peas- 
ants. I would also refer you to an- 
other great novel, Sigrid Undset’s tril- 
ogy. The publication of these three 
works should give us hope that we are 
on the eve of an era of great human- 
izing novels. 

But we need not go abroad to find 
a novelist who approaches the divinely 
ordained relation of man and woman 
with profound sympathy and rever- 
ence. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter has 
never been surpassed in the delicacy of 
the treatment of the inevitable ques- 
tion. 
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We little know the soul-burdens of 
the women and men who come to us 
craving the diversion which a good 
novel can supply. A novel conceived 
by a great soul is more real than his- 
tory or philosophy. 

A friend once came to Balzac with 
a hard-luck story. The novelist lis- 
tened attentively and advised him 
wisely. Then, smiling, said: 

“Now, let’s leave all that and get 
around to reality. Let’s talk about 
Pere Goriot.” 

There is and always will be a large 
place in the minds and hearts of the 
public for fiction, and it is within the 
province of the librarian to satisfy the 
normal hunger of mind and heart for 
creations of the imagination. 

Some discouraged librarian may be 
saying to herself, what have we left? 
Let me name a few of the many Amer- 
ican authors, whose books, whatever 
be their relative literary values, can 
with safety be passed out to young and 
old. Booth Tarkington’s popular nov- 
els are sane presentations of various 
phases of American life. Stewart Ed- 
ward White’s Blazed Trail, has been 
followed by a variety of novels which 
ring true to life. Honoré Willsie Mor- 
row, while she sometimes takes un- 
warranted liberties with public men 
in high places, notably Lincoln, always 
writes a good clean story, with a color- 
ful background. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s clever mystery stories are rest- 
fully diverting to thousands to whom 
Mrs Wharton’s novels are sealed 
books. William McFee’s Casuals of 
the Sea, and other tales have given him 
command of the sea, in fiction, which 
Conrad’s death left vacant. Elsie Sing- 
master has developed a field all her 
own — that of the Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans, and has not overworked her 
field. Ralph Connor’s pictures of 
frontier life reveal more truly the ev- 
olution of Canada than all the histories 
of Canada. Owen Wister’s The Vir- 
ginian, has made impossible the later 
task of surpassing himself. Willa 
Cather’s novels are a rare combination 
of fine soul quality and literary excel- 
lence. 
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To the honor of our state, all our 
Iowa writers of fiction, Alice French, 
Hamlin Garland, Emerson Hough, 
Herbert Quick, Ellis Parker Butler, 
John T. Frederick, Bernice Brown, 
Ruth Suckow, Susan Glaspell Cook, 
and the rest—with one glaring excep- 
tion, Carl Van Vechten—have turned 
out clean, wholesome and very read- 
able fiction. Agnes C. Laut’s thrill- 
ing novels have made their author the 
actual historian of the Hudson Bay re- 
gion. Ellen Glasgow’s novels give us 
the real social history of Virginia. 
Mary Johnston’s historical novels 
make formal histories seem colorless. 
Gertrude Atherton’s powerful novels 
with historic background, while some- 
times nearing the risque-line, never 
quite reach it. Mary Ellen Chase’s 
latest Atlantic novel Uplands, marks 
the author as a brilliant successor to 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Nor would I omit to mention those 
valiant knights of the plains, the for- 
ests and the high places, the late Oliver 
Curwood, Zane Grey, Peter B. Kyne, 
and the rest, who, whether you like 
them or not, guarantee their heroes to 
be manly and gallant, and their hero- 
ines women who know a real man 
when they see him. 

Then there is a host of other short 
and long story writers, who, evidently 
believe that love has its spiritual side. 

In England, we find that charming 
philosopher and historian, H. G. Wells, 
filling in his vacations with his latest 
views on world-topics, inflating them 
with enjoyable romance. And then 
there’s Galsworthy, with his crowning 
achievement, the Forsyte Saga—a tri- 
umph of art unsurpassed even by Trol- 
lope or Thackeray. The list might be 
extended, including many younger au- 
thors of promise. Instead of giving up 
in despair, we have reason to hope for 
an era of nobler manners, an era which 
should find its truest chronicle in fic- 
tion. 

In “this time of doubt, disputes, dis- 
tractions, fears,” we need to give our 
minds frequent vacations. We need to 
get away from the pressure of the hour 
and hark back to other times and other 














scenes and to mingle with people of 
other ages, and thus find genuine soul 
re-creation. How tame seem the ad- 
venture stories of Ibanez besides 
Charles Reade’s masterpiece, The 
Cloister and the Hearth! How deligit- 
ful the story of John Ridd’s love and 
adventures in Lorna Doone! What a 
rich flavor of romance lingers in our 
memory of John Inglesant! Beside 
the so-called psychological novels of 
the day, how large loom such works as 
Pendennis, or, coming down to our 
literary yesterdays, May Sinclair’s The 
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Divine Fire! And how richly re- 
warded was I when, late in life, I 
buried my griefs in Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace! 

I refer to these earlier readings hop- 
ing to inspire you younger librarians to 
hark back to the great souls that in the 
past have ministered to myriad souls 
hungering for the larger life. 

Our really great romancers, living 
and dead, loom large because, borrow- 
ing Matthew Arnold’s solution of the 
mystery of great achievement, “they 
see life steadily and see it whole.” 





Measures of Library Service 
Edith H. John, consulting librarian, State library, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Assuming that the library has money 
to supply necessary books and mainte- 
nance, that the books circulate, and 
that the library is a reasonably busy 
and popular place, how are the libra- 
rian and the trustees to judge whether 
the returns are adequate to the money 
expended, and whether the library can 
be expected to serve a community of a 
given size on the amount of money 
available? How judge whether there 
are ways in which the work could be 
improved, extended, economized, etc.? 
The only basis for this kind of exam- 
ination is a good record of statistics by 
which a librarian may compare her 
own work from year to year, and also 
by comparison with many others see 
what is being done elsewhere. 

The first attempts at comparison re- 
vealed such a variety of methods in 
keeping statistics that comparison was 
almost impossible. Therefore, thru the 
American Library Association, a form 
of report was made up, and it was rec- 
ommended that every library use it, 
either alone or with their usual form, 
thus giving uniform headings. which 
may be compared. This helped to 
standardize methods of keeping statis- 
tics and reporting on library work. A 
careful examination and comparison of 
many of these reports reveal the fact 
that there is a great diversity in the 


matter of ratio between population, 
registration, circulation, appropriation, 
expenditures, etc. Mr Thomson, Mr 
Wheeler, Mr Bowerman, members of 
American Library Association commit- 
tees, and others who study these re- 
ports and try to find the lessons in 
them for us, are often baffled by the 
wide diversity of practice and lack of 
a universal ideal, but their efforts are 
bringing us all to some basis of judg- 
ment. It is our part to study the facts 
they have gathered, and to ponder their 
conclusions, and so to cooperate that 
what standards there are may be 
brought to the light, studied and used. 
To this end, state commissions en- 
deavor to obtain reports from all the 
libraries in each state, and, if funds are 
available, publish tables of statistics 
which show the various libraries their 
standing in comparison with others. It 
is therefore the duty of each librarian 
to keep statistics in the standard way 
and report them on the standard forms, 
the reward being the final working out 
of a “measure.” 

The standards and methods worked 
out by various committees of the 
American Library Association have 
been much discussed and are familiar 
to all libraries, such as the $1 per cap- 
ita for support, the certification of li- 
brarians, the standards of library edu- 
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cation, and so on. How many of us 
have studied these standards and ap- 
plied them to our own situation? Do 
we not encourage the establishment of 
libraries without considering them, al- 
lowing the public to hold a false stand- 
ard of what a library should be, in its 
support, its service, in the standing of 
its librarian? 

Laws—Library laws set a standard 
of organization and raising money. 
Library commissions and library asso- 
ciations have worked hard to have 
proper laws passed, and yet how many 
of us as librarians try to create a 
knowledge of and respect for these 
laws and show people who want to 
start libraries that these are the guides 
to that end? For one library started 
in accordance with the law, there will 
be two or three started with no knowl- 
edge that a law exists, no desire to 
rise to the standards there set down, 
or even a desire to evade them and an 
idea that they can work only in their 
own way. We all have a duty in shap- 
ing public opinion in this respect. Some 
commissions demand a certain stand- 
ard of organization for state aid and 
a few states require certification of 
librarians such as has been used for 
teachers for a number of years. 

Budgets—T he law sets a limit to taxa- 
tion for library support and, by fixing 
the millage, establishes a proportion 
between the wealth of the community 
and the income of the library. It 
fixes the provisions that may be made 
from public money and the responsi- 
bility for the expenditure thereof, and 
makes certain necessary regulations for 
the state work. In “Reasonable bud- 
getsfor public libraries,” O. R. Howard 
Thomson’s book of last year, he has 
fully stated the standards for budgets 
as worked out by different people and 
libraries of different sizes. His con- 
clusion for the average library, one in 
a town of 30,000 people with $1 per 
capita is 50 to 55 per cent for salaries, 
20 per cent to 25 per cent for books, 
periodicals and binding, and 25 to 30 
per cent for light, heat, janitor, sup- 
plies, etc., and he thinks this would 


be a normal budget, with some little 
variation for larger and smaller places. 

In making gifts for buildings, Mr 
Carnegie required a sum of not less 
than 10 per cent of the cost of the 
building for maintenance, a require- 
ment which caused much amazement 
and criticism on the part of those who 
did not realize the maintenance re- 
quirements of a public building and 
who had no idea of budgeting. Dr 
Bostwick says this is too small for 
present costs, and that 15 per cent is 
a better figure now. 

Books—How many books should we 
have in our library? A frequently used 
standard is one book per capita. Here 
again we must remember that this is 
only an average, or at most a sugges- 
tion, for the small town with indus- 
trious readers will soon find this in- 
adequate, while the library in a large 
town will not feel any pressure. In 
general, the librarian who has to begin 
with a smaller number will find her 
library a better tool as it approaches 
this standard. 

Budget makers and statisticians have 
found that the average expenditure 
for books, periodicals and binding is 
from 15 to 25 per cent of the income. 
Fiction and juvenile books wear out 
very rapidly and if not properly re- 
placed, the library will depreciate in 
value. Mr Thomson’s book, which is 
very clear and interesting, and not at 
all dry as we expect statistics to be, 
will show how to calculate the sum to 
be spent each year on these two 
classes, providing for growth as well 
as preventing depreciation. 

The Maryland library commission 
makes an interesting classification of 
the libraries in the state for the pur- 
pose of fixing state aid, and in libraries 
of the first grade which are those in 
communities of 15,000 population or 
less in which the libraries receive 
$1,000 or less for support from the com- 
munity, have a paid librarian and are 
properly organized, they require that 
the books be purchased from approved 
library lists, and that one-third of the 
book fund be spent for fiction, one- 
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third for non-fiction, and one-third for 
children’s books. This is a good measure 
to apply to expenditures but does not 
take the place of careful statistics by 
classes, of accessions and discards, and 
a comparison of them with the circula- 
tion in each class. This latter method 
of studying library statistics will not 
only help in dividing the book money, 
it will reveal the classes which are 
weak in content and need building up, 
and those which need to be pushed for 
circulation. 

A library that is too crowded with 
books may indicate that more effort 
is needed to increase the circulation, or 
that there is hoarding and storage 
rather than judicious discarding. We 
all know however that it generally 
means that a larger building is needed, 
and the use of these measures will give 
the librarian a good argument and 
proof to present to those who handle 
the funds. 

Borrowers—One feels that statistics 
of registration and use are rather in- 
definite, but for that reason a uniform 
method of keeping them helps com- 
parison. If registration is taken o1 
cards and the occupation filled in, it 
is very easy to sort the cards by streets, 
districts, occupations or schools and 
make a study of what part of the popu- 
lation is really reached. The usual 
period of re-registration is three years, 
and if all use it, we all speak the same 
language. Various studies of the pro- 
portion of the population reached by 
libraries show a small percentage in 
large communities, increasing with 
smaller size, until some small villages 
can report 100 per cent. The percent- 
ages run from about 17 per cent up, 
and the average for the United States 
is said to be about 50 per cent. Mr 
Wheeler thinks 60 per cent is not too 
high a mark for the average library 
to strive for. By adding the popula- 
tions of the units in Pennsylvania 
which have public libraries, I get an 
average of 47 per cent of the popula- 
tion within reach of books. If 50 per 
cent of these are registered in the 
libraries near, that gives an average of 
23% per cent of the people of the state 
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touched by our efforts: One county 
in which three good sized cities have 
libraries shows an actual registration 
of 28 per cent of the county popula- 
tion. If each one of us realizes what 
our state average is and feels a per- 
sonal responsibility to surpass it in her 
own district, we ought to be able to 
improve it. Usual standards of circu- 
lation are 3 to 5 per capita of the popu- 
lation and 10 to 15 per registered bor- 
rower. If our lessons on adult educa- 
tion are taken to heart, the registra- 
tion should be 50 to 70 per cent adult. 

Librarians—Jn regard to librarians 
themselves, there have been two move- 
ments of interest, one towards raising 
salaries and one towards raising stand- 
ards of education for librarianship, at 
the same time classifying librarians 
and fixing the work, salary and educa- 
tional requirements for each grade. 
Two reports published in 1923 have 
brought out quite forcibly the differ- 
ences in library training, the grade of 
work for which they prepare and the 
salary to be expected. These are train- 
ing for library service: A report pre- 
pared for the Carnegie Foundation, by 
Dr C. C. Williamson, and Brief and 
specifications for library service in the 
Federal Government, by a committee 
of government librarians. A study of 
these will not only help the prospec- 
tive librarian to plan her preparation, 
but the practising librarian to see the 
trend of her profession and to help the 
young aspirants who come to her for 
advice. 

By the study of standards of living, 
and educational requirements, statis- 
ticians have done much to raise the 
minimum salary. Librarians and trus- 
tees who have permitted their reports 
to be published and compared have 
contributed much to the solving of 
these questions. Certification of li- 
brarians, similar to that for teachers, 
is now required in some states, in 
others it is voluntary, and there seem 
to be five grades of certificate. It is 
becoming more necessary that the be- 
ginning librarian should be encouraged 
to get all the training she can manage. 
Many smaller places are starting now 
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by raising money first and employing 
a trained librarian to start the library. 

Trustees—The law provides for not 
less than five nor more than seven 
trustees, it being easier to’ procure a 
quorum and action from a small body 
than from a large one. The terms are 
for three years, one-third retiring each 
year. They are appointed or elected 
by the body which supplies the money, 
whether municipal authorities, school 
board, trustees of an endowment fund 
or library association, and the treasurer 
is usually in bond with satisfactory 
security, and his accounts should be 
audited, the same as other municipal 
accounts. 

Meetings should be held regularly 
and considered fixed engagements. In 
some states, trustees forfeit the office 
if absent a certain number of times. ” 

Every one interested in library 
work, including trustees, have always 
acknowledged that the first duty of the 
trustees was to secure adequate sup- 
port for the library. In order to do 
this, it is necessary to know library 
standards and to realize what adequate 
support means. Too often librarians 
have had to collect the money or there 
was no salary, and too often a good 
worker is handicapped by insufficient 
funds and forced to spend time in un- 
warranted economies that should be 
spent on extending the service. It is 
the rule to go to a town and find the 
trustees and the people not only satis- 
fied, but proud of library service, that 
suffers much by comparison with the 
schools, the work of the Y. M. C. A., 
the banks, churches, and hotels. — 

The trustees are responsible for pub- 
lic funds, and not only should be pre- 
pared to report on the expenditure of 
them, but on the result obtained, and 
to know whether they are coming up 
to the accepted measures of library 
service. 

They should attend library meetings 
as well as encourage the librarian to 


do so. The trustees sections of all 
library organizations are becoming 
more important each year, and no 
trustees can afford to be ignorant of 
what they are doing in the way of 
legislation, financing, etc. 

The idea of service to all is spread- 
ing. The county library can reach 
nearly everyone, and is effective thru 
the possibility for personal work. Many 
of the public libraries extend their 
privileges either free or upon payment 
of a small sum by individual borrowers, 
or by a contract with another muni- 
cipality. Some are sending collections 
of books to rural schools and deposit 
stations, and several receive a sum 
from the county commissioners in 
recognition of this work. Where there 


’ is a consolidated high school the pupils 


are given the use of the library, no 
matter where they live. 

Special and subscription libraries are 
in most cases helping students free. 
Special libraries are willing to extend 
their services to any one interested in 
their line of work, and the close co- 
operation usually found between the 
public library and all others in bring- 
ing the book resources of a community 
to its readers and students spells serv- 
ice in large letters. 

The service of the librarian is there- 
fore not to her borrowers alone, but 
to all members of the community, not 
limiting that term too closely; and to 
the library profession at large. She 
should put her library on the map, not 
only by the work done there, but by 
presenting it to others in the form of 
reports or papers as required, by at- 
tending and taking an active part in 
district, state and national meetings 
and in other ways taking a definite 
place in the library world. In all of 
this, the trustees should share and co- 
operate, for they are equally concerned 
with the activities and standards of the 
library world. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


Index to Music 
Editor, LrpraRIEs: 

Other libraries may be interested ta 
learn that we have recently completed 
the analytical index to 259 volumes of 
songs. This makes 17,884 titles, in- 
dexed by composer, title, author and 
first line. 

Barring hymn books, we have now 
analyzed every miscellaneous collec- 
tion of songs in the department, and 
we hope to keep up to date in the work. 

In a recent gift we found several 
books of songs, old and curious, and 
we anticipate the indexing of them 
with much interest. 

Jessie M. Frepricks 
Librarian, Music department 
Public Library, 
San Francisco. 





An Undesirable Suggestion 


Editor, LrprarigEs: 

The communication on page 406 in the 
October number of Lripraries, Who’s 
Who in A. L. A., is something which 
ought never to have been printed. The 
spirit of it doesn’t make for harmony, 
and I doubt if any number of members 
of the A. L. A. would countenance such 
a move as is suggested. An association 
of women librarians! Can you imagine 
it! And all because, forsooth, the same 
have not been given office in the A. L. A.! 

I heard the editor of Lrpraries say 
once that the way to shelve a member 
who would not agree in an association or 
a committee, specially in a committee, 
was to make him chairman. That would 
give those who wanted to work a chance 
to get busy. Couldn’t that be applied 
to the membership in the A. L. A.? 

As for making women official repre- 
sentatives of the A. L. A. at the recent 
meeting in Edinburgh, it was in perfect 
keeping with the custom of the British 
Library Association to have the delegates 
all men. The British association no 
more than the American association uses 
its women members in official positions. 
There are no women holding such posi- 
tions in the British association and to 
have sent a woman delegate to Edinburgh 


would have created a rather delicate sit- 
uation. 

It will be unfortunate if the sex divi- 
sion should arise in the A. L. A. The 
women have made splendid contribu- 
tions to the development of A. L. A. 
work under existing conditions. It is 
to be hoped that false ambition will not 
disturb this splendid situation. 

ANoTHER A. L. A. MEMBER 





Who is Responsible? 


Editor, LiBprariEs: 

Will you let me relieve my mind in 
your columns as to one phase of a 
recent experience? 

There was much awkward feeling, 
and some of a little stronger character, 
engendered by the situation in which 
the traveling librarians from this coun- 
try found sometimes themselves at the 
recent meeting of the British Library 
Association. It required some philos- 
ophy and a certain amount of endur- 
ance to keep undisturbed on several 
occasions. 

There was a conglomeration of dif- 
ferent people, persons and attainments 
which gave the hosts of the occasion 
rather a difficult task of measuring the 
visitors. How came it that there were 
some elements in the group that left 
an impression of crudeness, of a supply 
of self-esteem that seemed hardly war- 
ranted by the qualities exhibited? It 
placed many in rather a difficult posi- 
tion when they heard “the American 
visitors” credited with exhibitions of 
taste, to put it no stronger, that were 
exhibited by only one or two or at 
most by a few. 

Then it gave one rather a queer feel- 
ing to hear that more had come 
than had been expected. Who was in- 
vited, by whom, and who present 
wasn’t invited at all? Who managed 
that part of it? Were the executive of- 
ficers of the A. L. A., the secretary, 
who is the paid executive to manage 
for the association what it can not 
manage for itself, and the travel secre- 
tary wholly or in part responsible? 
Or did a tourist agency work up a 
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travel party regardless and turn it 
loose on the convention? Was the 
hospitality of the occasion treated 
lightly by visitors bearing the honor of 
being members of the A. L. A.? 

Such questions as these carry weight 
and should certainly lead to a more 
careful treatment of such an occasion 
if it should arise again. B. 





Source of Selection 
Dear Editor: 

I note in the October number of 

LriprARIES on page 458, “The Returns 
of a College Education” which is 
marked Selected. 
_ This is “The Offer of the College” and 
was formulated by our late President 
William DeWitt Hyde some 20 odd 
years ago. We have reprinted it very 
often since then and it has been cif- 
culated widely thruout the world. 

Your version has been fixed over to 
suit a co-educational college and in 
some other respects it has been slightly 


changed. 

G. G. WILDER 
Bowdoin College library 
Brunswick, Maine 





A Generous Organizer 

There are a great many small private 
schools and colleges in Tennessee, 
some of which have good collections 
of books tho in many cases they are 
not sufficiently well organized to be of 
much use, and unfortunately, the 
schools do not have sufficient funds to 
pay the salaries usually commanded by 
organizers. University of Tennessee 
gets a great many calls for advice and 
assistance but usually has to say there 
is nobody who can undertake the work. 
Last spring, however, by a fortunate 
combination of circumstances, it was 
possible to initiate correspondence be- 
tween one of the schools, Murphy Col- 
legiate Institute of Sevierville, and 
Miss Mary Magee, formerly of the 
Pittsburgh public library and now a 
resident of New York City, with the 
result that she spent several weeks at 
Murphy Institute in organizing the li- 
brary and making the room an invit- 
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ing place for students. Miss Magee 
was very generous, both of her time 
and talent, and the principal and fac- 
ulty of the school have been very ap- 
preciative of her work; so much so 
that at the formal opening exercises in 
September, the collection was chris- 
tened the “Mary Magee Library.” The 
library craft of Tennessee are deeply 
grateful to Miss Magee and would wel- 
come her back to the state at any 
time. 





. Library Service 

The following is a copy of a poster 
worked out for the department of ap- 
plied education of the Oregon federa- 
tion of Women’s clubs which held an 
institute in Portland recently. It was in 
black letters on grey and made a very 
good looking poster. I think possibly 
the idea may have been worked out by 
others. We know now how it could 
have been vastly improved. We put 
above it the script from the Washing- 
ton University library, “Books well 
read fine tutors make.” We also used 
with it the “Buried treasures” poster. 


SCHOOLS PREPARE FOR 
EDUCATION 
They furnish the tools 
If they are good schools they give 
Trained minds—capable of thought, 
Trained judgment—capable of choice, 
The desire to learn 
A hunger for culture in the best sense. 
LIBRARIES ARE THE SCHOOLS OUT 
OF SCHOOL 
They Furnish the Books 
Which the Intelligent Person 
Reads with a Purpose 
The Library has the Courses 
AN INTELLIGENT ADULT EDUCATES 
HIMSELF 


By 
Contact with People—Home Study 
Application to work—Group Study 
Reading the best books 
vag by thinking 
OREGON HAS 100 FREE LIBRARIES; 
11 OF THEM COUNTY LIBRARIES 
WITH 53 BRANCHES 


And back of them—Supplementing them 


OREGON HAS A STATE LIBRARY 
With 610 Traveling Library Stations with 
about 91,268 patrons 
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They see good books—a new lot every six 
months 
With 24,504 mail order borrowers who care 
enough to pay postage both ways 
THE STATE LIBRARY HELPS PEO- 
PLE TO EDUCATE THEMSELVES 
Through 
Women’s Clubs—To which it lends outlines 
and books 
Debating Societies 
Farm Home Groups 
Granges 
Small Libraries—by lending them books for 
their patrons 
OREGON STATE LIBRARY WAS 
FIRST STATE LIBRARY ‘10 OFFER 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
Has 251,000 Volumes 
In 1926 it lent largely for relending 122,579 
volumes in 21,705 shipments 
Send for Book — and Study Outlines 


ut 
Use Your Own Library First 
IF YOU HAVE NONE HELP YOUR 
COMMUNITY BY ESTABLISHING 
A LOCAL CENTER 





Newspaper Space for Library News 

Breaking up the newspaper account 
of the library’s annual report into sep- 
arate news stories, each dealing with 
one particular activity, was so success- 
ful in Flint this year that other small 
and medium sized libraries might care 
to experiment with this plan. 

The idea is, of course, based upon 
the belief that only the really sensa- 
tional news stories will be read in full 
by the average reader unless they are 
reasonably short. 

In writing the usual newspaper 
story of the year’s work, it is natural 
to lead off with a statement of the cir- 
culation, the gain over the previous 
year and something about the unit 
costs. So far, good! But if this same 
story goes on to record all of the other 
activities concerning which we wish 
publicity, only a few readers are likely 
to reach the end of the story where we 
tell of school work, cataloging and ref- 
erence. 

This year Flint had six separate 
stories which appeared on different 
days. 

A general story summed up the 
year’s work as to circulation, regis- 
tration and unit costs. The other stor- 


ies dealt with the most- popular books 
of the year, reference work, work with 
elementary schools, the high-school li- 
braries and cataloging. 

None of the stories was more than 
seven column inches in length, but al- 
together they gave us nearly two 
columns. 

Results—we had six distinct stories, 
which means six headlines, on six dif- 
ferent days and no story was long 
enough to appear forbidding. 

This same idea of brevity is carried 
into all of our newspaper stories and 
we think it is largely responsible for 
what little success we have had in se- 
curing space. 

Our library stories seem important 
to us, of course, and there is the temp- 
tation to make them long. 

The truth is that very few library 
stories would be marked “must” by any 
city editor. They do not rate high in 
pure news value. Most of them run 
about an even chance of landing in the 
paper or on the floor. 

The surest way of keeping them off 
the floor seems to be to make them 
short (and well written, of course), so 
the editor can use them as they stand 
without making many changes. “Not 
worth rewriting” is very likely to be 
the verdict on the library story which 
cannot be used in the form in which it 
is submitted. 

Suppose, however, that the editor 
does take time to cut down the long 
story we send him. He will no doubt 
improve the story, but in doing so, he 
may omit or subordinate the very facts 
which we were most anxious to em- 
phasize. 

From every angle, brevity seems to 
win. 

RatpH MuNN 
Public library, 
Flint, Mich. 





Sir William Osler has pointed out 
the slow, painful character of the evo- 
lution of medicine from the fearsome, 
superstitious mental complex of primi- 
tive man to the ideal of clear-eyed ra- 
tionalism founded on a scientific re- 
search. 
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Value of Library Conventions 


CTOBER is a convention month for 

many states and it is safe to say 
that the time spent in discussing com- 
mon problems, in meeting face to face 
with others engaged in similar work to 
oneself, or at least interested in the 
same phases of library service, may be 
deemed the most valuable period of 
the year. This is undoubtedly true 
of librarians. 

If there is one thing that some of the 
leaders in library development may be 
chided for, it is too close devotion to 
their own work, strange as that may 
seem. So engrossed do they become 
in what is directly before them that 
they lose the balance of values, the 
perspective is untrue and there is dan- 
ger of staleness and overemphasis on 


one part while another part remains 
under standards since it does not at- 
tract attention because of over absorp- 
tion at another point. The librarian 
as an individual suffers also, from lack 
of touch with outsiders in the same 
work but in a different place and en- 
vironment. 

On the occasion of library meet- 
ings, trustees and librarians should 
plan their library schedules so that ev- 
eryone of any library skill shall have 
a chance to see and hear and meet 
others similarly situated and occupied, 
exchanging ideas and experiences, with 
“a close up view” of those who are set 
for leadership. The results would be 
valuable and interesting and might be 
different ! 





The Process 


T the meeting of the A. L. A. at At- 
lantic City at which the foreign 
visitors were introduced to the audience 
Lord Elgin from Great Britain, thru 
some unfortunate circumstance, was 


of Proceeding 


so delayed in his appearance that he 
did not arrive until near the close of 
the meeting, and too late to speak 
more than a few words. The audience 
arose to their feet, in greeting him, as 
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a mark of respect to a distinguished 
member of a group of library bene- 
factors, tho one prominent Englishman 
quoted, “How the Americans do love 
a lord,” misinterpreting the act of 
courtesy. Other demands on Lord EIl- 
gin’s attention while he was here pre- 
vented him from giving but a fleeting 
space of time to the A. L. A. meetings 
so that other overseas guests stamped 
their personality more clearly on the 
library consciousness at Atlantic City 
and subsequent meetings than did the 
president of the Carnegie Trust of the 
United Kingdom. 

This was far from being the case at 
the recent meeting at Edinburgh where 
he occupied the president’s chair. Lord 
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Elgin’s personality far outstripped any 
other present.. His firm grip on the 
proceedings, his tact in every situation, 
his gracious personality, ready wit 
(and a Scot!), and his wonderful grasp 
of the intent and purpose of the mod- 
ern library movement made him by all 
odds the most outstanding figure in the 
meetings, one whom in honoring any 
audience would write itself down as 
“understanding,” something neither 
audiences nor persons are always. The 
earnest admiration which his audience 
bestowed upon him, and it was never 
absent, was earned by the apparent fine 
qualities of head and heart of the man 
who was always a gentleman and 
would be one without a title. 





Who’s Who 


HE contribution, Who’s Who in A. 
L. A., which appeared in the Oc- 
tober number of LIBRARIES, seems 
to have stirred up some feeling among 
both men and women members. 

As a general proposition, it doesn’t 
make much difference who does the 
work provided only that it is well 
done. The truth of this is too ap- 
parent in every activity to dwell on it. 

Women as women haven’t counted 
much in library endeavor and they 
never will; neither have men, except 
where women have been what the late 
lamented Councilor Plummer of Man- 
chester termed them, “incense burn- 
ers.” That’s what keeps most of them 
on top. The names of those who made 
possible much of the fine work that is 
done today, who created situations and 
provided opportunities for develop- 
ment of library service a dozen years 
ago, are never mentioned in the proc- 


in A. L. A. 


esses of the present. It was suggested 
to an A. L. A. officer at the conference 
in Toronto that George Iles, who was 
present for the first time in many 
years, be introduced for a moment at a 
general session. The proposal was 
met with the inquiry, “Who is George 
Iles, and why should he be intro- 
duced?” How many of the present of- 
ficers and committees are in a similar 
state? 

If the situation referred to by “A 
member of the A. L. A.” is undesirable, 
the women themselves have the power 
to better it, but evidently not many of 
them are concerned. Someone esti- 
mated the A. L. A. membership not 
long since as 20 women to one man, 
and every member whose dues are paid 
is entitled to a vote. With that situa- 
tion, there is no use in anybody feeling 
that the women. are not receiving due 
consideration in all these matters. 
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What’s a Constitution Among Librarians 


5 es ERE came up at Edinburgh, a sit- 
uation which again touches the 
question of just what is the business of 
the Council of the A. L. A. Fortunately 
a later turn was taken leading away 
from a disregard of the constitu- 
tional provisions. But the matter ought 
to be so plain to everyone, that the idea 
of proceeding without constitutional 
sanction would never occur to officers 
or members of the A. L. A. A scru- 
tiny of matters will show that it fre- 
quently does. 

The Constitution of the A. L. A. 
in Sec. 23 states: 


Duties 

a) All powers of the association not other- 
wise provided for in the constitution and by- 
laws shall be vested in the Council. 

b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the association as such and its decisions 
shall be binding upon the association, its of- 
ficers, committees and boards, except as herein 
provided. 

f) The Council shall receive, consider and 
promptly act upon all reports and recommen- 
dations made by committees of the association. 

g) All resolutions coming before the asso- 
ciation shall be referred to the Council, except 
resolutions of thanks. 


The above seems very clear as to 
what the council is expected to do and 
what the membership has a right to re- 
quire it to do. Does the council act in 
full accord with the code set out for it, 
and if not, why not? There might be 
cited a number of instances in the past 
few years when action involving pol- 
icy has been proposed by officers, com- 
mittees or other groups who doubtless 
have considered them thoroly and 
reached decisions before bringing them 
to the council, but when brought to the 
council they have received such scant 
attention that the votes of a mere half- 
dozen have determined the decision in 
regard tothem. To say that the coun- 
cil is not interested in them is to con- 


demn the council in its makeup and 
loyalty. 

The council is rather unwieldy be- 
cause of large membership and the 
large number of new members coming 
in each year. And this fact makes it 
possible for a well-set plan to go thru 
without challenge by the uninitiated. 

-It might be better administration to 
have “an executive board, not large, 
manage matters instead of leaving 
them to a larger group unacquainted 
with the conditions in all their rela- 
tions.” But if so, the constitution 
should be changed to meet the situa- 
tion. And at present, the council is 
charged with certain duties by the con- 
stitution and the principles of good 
government deny the right of any body 
or any person to set himself above it 
by proceeding contrary to its pro- 
visions. 

It is fair to ask, what is meant by 
“policy” in an organization. Policy 
may be defined as a settled or definite 
course of procedure relating to the bus- 
iness of the organization. When a new 
plan of procedure or a new line of ac- 
tion involving the A. L. A. is begun 
without referring it to the council, it 
may be said that the policy has not 
been followed. It may slow up matters 
to await official permission before pro- 
ceeding with a proposal but that is not 
always a bad thing and a good thing 
can always afford to wait. It, oftener 
than not, means an accretion of excel- . 
lence or advantage. Witness the En- 
larged Program activities. 





We keep our clothes both spick and 
span. 
We polish boot and shoe. 
It is too bad our minds don’t show, 
They might get polished, too, 














Destructive Criticism and Unwise 
Proposals 

“Public library branches in public 
school buildings for school and com- 
munity use, supervised and served by 
regional or district public library 
branches,” is the title of a publication 
issued by the Education committee of 
the City club of Chicago. 

Someone has said that a half truth 
is harder to escape than a falsehood. 
The City club means always to help 
but sometimes it sadly blunders in its 
attempt. The legend on the cover 
states that such branches “cost one- 
third less, circulation, one-fifth greater, 
wider area served, closer contact with 
homes, less duplication by unskilled 
school effort, more educational for 
child and adult, and better city and 
suburban planning than by a system 
solely of independent library branches.” 
Such a statement as it stands is an 
indication of the tone of the whole re- 
port which is offered in sober earnest! 

On the committee of six members 
of the City club, the library interests 
are cared for by Frederick Rex and 
Edward L. Burchard. The latter had 
_ “eight years’ experience as a librarian 

and head of divisions in the govern- 
ment library service at Washington.” 
Frederick Rex, in charge of the Mu- 
nicipal Reference library in the City 
Hall of Chicago, “supplied documents 
and data of the greatest value.” Those 
who were quite at sea as to the value 
of the A. L. A. survey will be inter- 
ested in the sidelight that is thrown 
upon that matter by the statement that 
while the City Club committee had this 
subject under consideration, it “re- 
quested the American Library Associa- 
tion to make an independent survey of 
the same subject with the gratifying 
result that it appointed a special com- 
mittee with Dr Arthur E. Bostwick as 
chairman charged with that duty.” 

The resolutions of the Education 
committee sent to the board of di- 
rectors of the City club of Chicago are 
remarkable, witness: 


Whereas our investigation indicates that 
many other cities of the United States have 
experimented with and established, in some 
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cases as long ago as 10 and 20 years, a sys- 
tem of public library school community 
branches and deposit stations (supplement- 
ing regional distributive branches), that fur- 
nish a wider and superior service—at a 
lower cost—than the independent branch 
library building that is proposed for each of 
Chicago’s 50 wards without community li- 
nl service from the school buildings; 
an 

*Whereas the testimony of leading libra- 
rians, including that of the national libra- 
rian, Mr Putnam, as well as that of leading 
educators, favors school buildings for com- 
munity library branches, served by regional 
branches, over independent library branch 
buildings; and 

Whereas both the Chicago public library 
and the Chicago public schools are in need 
of funds which are not available from tax- 
ation, and their codperation in providing 
school community branch library service to 
children and adults would cost approxi- 
mately one-third less to the public; to the 
Public library three-fourths less for the 
initial building and equipment expense, and 
one-half less for annual maintenance, and 
ne ae public schools proportionately less; 
an 

*Whereas it appears that the circulation of 
books, both to pupils and to the adults in 
the different neighborhoods is increased 
manifold by school community library 
branches, because they are more numerous 
and in more intimate, personal contact with 
their neighbors; and 

Whereas it would seem that a better qual 
ity of library service could be given by the 
school community library branch to pupils 
because of appropriate restoration thru fur- 
nishing to the educational system a trained 
library force, closer to the teaching staff; 
and to the adults because the contact is 
more intimate and personal .han is possible 
in distant branch libraries; and 

*Whereas it appears that the objections 
raised against the plan of school community 
branch libraries are not on the major con- 
sideration of economy, circulation, or public 
service, but are on the minor matters of 
slight discomforts, spaces allotted, personal 
frictions, etc., involved in the question of 
cooperation, and are objections that have 
been largely overcome in the later practice 
of cities that have proven the plan success- 
ful; and 

Whereas we believe that Chicago can be 
kept in the forefront of progress; in keeping 
with its preéminence in other features of 
modern city planning, by modifying the 
proposed plan of purely independent branch 
library buildings, one to a ward, to a sys- 
tem of regional branch library buildings, 
supplemented by school community library 
branches, school sub-branch deposit sta- 
tions, and school classroom collections; 





*Hardly supported by actual facts. 
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Therefore, Be it Resolved that the Chi- 
cago library board and the Chicago board 
of education be and they are hereby urged 
by the Education committee of the City 
club of Chicago to hold, separately or 
jointly, hearings as to the feasibility of 
adopting for Chicago the plan of school 
community library branches; that they fur- 
ther be urged to compare jointly their re- 
spective programs for building construc- 
tion; that they further be urged to reach a 
definite agreement relative to the scope, 
use, proper division of cost and responsi- 
bility of the two boards respectively for the 
school community library branch system 
and collateral library service; and that the 
Chicago Public Library board be asked so 
to modify its proposed branch library 
buildings as that they shall serve, in so far 
as needed, as regional distributive branch 
buildings. 

A number of_ places are cited as 
examples of highly successful com- 
munity library service offered thru the 
school houses—Grand Rapids, Terre, 
Haute, Evansville, and others, with 
the statement that public libraries are 
operating all the libraries in the public 
schools elsewhere also, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Washington, D. C., San Diego, Schen- 
ectady, Seattle, Newark, Galveston, 
Brooklyn, Dayton, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Gary, Muskegon, Detroit, New 
York City are cited, seeming to indi- 
cate that these school libraries are 
community libraries as well. That 
these cities, thru their public li- 
braries, furnish not only schools but 
other groups as well with the books 
they need in their work seems not to 
be known by the compilers of the re- 
ports. Mr Burchard has been scarcely 
interested and certainly never engaged 
in public library work, and-his library 
activity of a few years was confined 
to great special reference collections, 
at least 20 years ago. The experience 
of Mr Rex in the City Hall of Chicago 
scarcely gives him the sort of knowl- 
edge that would make clear the whole 
educational problem of schools, libra- 
ries and the community. 

What is termed “testimony” in favor 
of the plan of having public library 
branches in public school buildings is 
set out. Dr Herbert Putnam, librarian 
of the Library of Congress, in com- 


‘menting on the inadequate support 


given by Congress to the Public li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, and 
commending the work that is done un- 
der the circumstances, “states that the 
circulation service of the Public li- 
brary of-the District is expected to 
serve: 1) general readers; 2) schools 
and students. The needs of these 
groups are such as require and justify 
facilities for a city of half million peo- 
ple. They can be met: 1) only by a 
more ample collection in the central 
building with a staff more highly 
equipped from a professional stand- 
point; 2) by additional branch build- 
ings and delivery stations; 3) by 
branch collections in the public 
schools.” This is called support of 
the club’s proposal! 

The approval of the District of 
Columbia library association is in these 
words: 

“1) That Congress support our Pub- 
lic library in accordance with the best 
American standards; 2) that Congress 
enact such amendments designed to 
develop the Public library so that it 
will consist of a central library and 
such a number of branch libraries so 
distributed and so supported to furnish 
books and other printed matter con- 
venient to the homes and offices ef the 
District of Columbia.” 

The fact that most public libraries 
cooperate with the public schools to the 
extent of placing collections or class- 
room libraries in them seems not to be 
known to this committee. 

W. S. Learned of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, has said, “Certainly correlation of 
the school and library authorities in 
the administration of the library re- 
quirements of school pupils is of fund- 
amental importance.” And this is 
cited also as in favor of community 
branches in school houses! Opinions 
of a number of school men in favor of 
library service for schools is also cited 
as favoring school libraries giving com- 
munity library service. 

Thus far is an epitome of the first 20 
pages of the report. The remainder, 24 




















pages, is devoted to argument based 
altogether on cost. The material that 
is offered is taken very largely from 
letters and printed statements in re- 
ports, etc., having to do altogether with 
figures, relating to circulation and cost. 
In doing this, statements have been 
taken out of their connection or else 
presented without setting forth facts 
in regard to this same circulation which 
ought justly to be considered; for in- 
stance, the Blackstone branch of Chi- 
cago is the most expensive library 
building per cubic foot in the country 
and to maintain the building in any 
seemly condition requires as much 
money as is paid for the books and 
library service. A statement that 
should be elaborated is: “New York’s 
public school system has been forced 
to create a library service of its own, 
almost as large as that of the Public 
library itself, because that library does 
not concern itself with books and read- 
ing in the schools.” This does not ade- 
quately tell the story of the organiza- 
tion of the New York Public School 
library system and the relations be- 
tween it and the New York public 
library. 

If money and circulation are the 
proper and principal criteria to use in 
such a calculation, this report might pass 
uncriticized, but no one worthy of the 
name of librarian would contend that 
such factors alone are fair in measuring 
library activities. 

With the thousand things that are call- 
ing for the best thot and skillful help in 
Chicago today, such a presentation as is 
developed here is most unfortunate. It 
is hardly to be wondered that the Chica- 
go public library building, which for 
many years, architecturally and geo- 
graphically, has been a credit to the city, 
should be seized upon now for a place 
for School Board quarters by the addi- 
tion of 26 stories, carrying a beacon light, 
as has been lately suggested. The City 
club of Chicago and its Library commit- 
tee could be of more valuable service to 
the library and educational interests of 
Chicago otherwise than by proposing 
such a disrupting plan as they have set 
out so inaccurately and so unwisely. 
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Death’s Toll 

There died in August at Clearwater, 
Fla., one who years ago was most help- 
fully interested in library work not only 
as an active librarian but as one who 
understood the possibilities for pleas- 
ure and profit that lie in a well organ- 
ized collection of books in the hands 
of an interested person. Rutherford 
P. Hayes became interested in library 
service when the Birchard library was 
organized in Freemont, Ohio, by his 
uncle, and at his father’s suggestion, 
R. P. Hayes was made trustee of the 
library and gave whole-hearted service 
to it for many years (see P.L. 1:242). 
He gave splendid service to the state 
library interests as well (see ibid). 

Mr Hayes was a clear, independent 
thinker who did not move until he was 
sure he was right and then firmly took 
and held his position. He possessed 
a charming personality and received 
and merited the choice friendship of 
those whom he admitted to his inner 
circle. Being a son of a president of 
the United States subjected him to 
much that was unbearable to him and 
drew around him a barrier which was 
often misunderstood. But to those who 
knew him he endeared himself by his 
many fine characteristics. 

He was elected secretary of the 
A. L. A. at the Cleveland meeting in 
1896 at the time Mr Brett was made 
president, and in 1897 was made first 
vice-president. When Dr Winsor, who 
was president for 1897, died in the 
winter following, the Executive Board 
elected another vice-president for the 
reason that Mr Hayes was not at that 
time an active librarian. A precedent 
was set then which is still adhered to, 
thus preventing such men as Mr 
Bowker, Mr Soule and others from 
serving the association effectively as 
president. Mr Hayes withdrew from 
participation in A. L. A. matters 
shortly afterward and was not seen in 
its meetings afterward. 

Mr Heyes was a public spirited man 
and was always interested in matters 
relating to government. He was in 
his sixty-ninth year when he died. 
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Show Window at a Library Station 

Library Station South in Mason City, 
Iowa, has a show window. The li- 
brary room is open each evening of the 
week from Monday thru Friday. By 
its generous expanse of well lighted 
window front extending across the 
wing of the grocery store wherein the 
library is located, it is constantly in- 
viting all the people of the neighbor- 
hood to come in. And more and more 
they do. 

But what a responsibility to the li- 
brary staff the window proves to be! 
“It is so big” the girls groan. And it 
does require ingenuity and thot and at- 
tention on the part of the extension li- 
brarian to get a good display out of 
her limited budget. But this Fall, one 
window has been a notable success,, 
and the Mason City library is unusu- 
ally proud of it in view of Edgar J. 
Goodspeed’s dictum in a 1925 Atlantic 
that, of all forms of advertising, “show 
windows are the most reasonable and 
legitimate.” Of course, many people 
may not agree with Mr Goodspeed 
even on “Buying Happiness,” but he 
is a scholar so his words on advertising 
should carry weight, tho newspaper 
publicity reaches large groups of read- 
ers also. The newspaper costs a few 
cents, but the window is free to every 
passerhy. We read our newspapers as 
we eéat our breakfast, but a shawwin- 
dow catches us unawares and has art 
possibilities. 

Kathryn Corby Anderson, who has 
-harge of the extension work, got ex- 
pert help in arranging the window, and 
she borrowed an unusual display of 
marionettes made by a Mason City 
boy with his mother’s help and showed 
to small groups of his friends from 
time to time but never before on gen- 
eral display. No one who has seen the 
puppets is surprised to learn that the 
boy is now working with Tony Sarg. 
His puppets are of much interest in 
Mason City. They were arranged by 
a young photographer who has done 
some designing of theatre scenery for 
one act plays and who is himself mak- 
ing a series of marionette figures for a 


circus set. Such effects of sea he pro- 
duced with blue crepe paper arranged 
over a row of magazines opened face 
downwards to make the peak of the 
waves! What a wonderful treasure 
chest he. contrived out of corrugated 
board, covered by gilt paint with thumb 
tacks for great nail heads on the sides 
and top! 

His problem was particularly com- 
plicated in that the Library Station 
South has a metal ceiling and all ot the 
strings that control the puppets have 
to be fastened to light bulbs or to the 
window frames. Linen window drapes 
were pressed into service to make a 
sandy shore and rocky coast, but the 
result is artistic and the pirate window 
has had a very direct result in increas- 
ing circulation, getting new registra- 
tions, and awakening interest in the 
library. Even the 17 copies of Treasure 
Island available have not proved to be 
enough and in addition to rush orders 
for that title, Quest of the sea otter, 
and Jinx ship have been duplicated. 
Pinocchio and Memoirs of a London 
doll are more popular than usual. How- 
ard Pyle’s Book of pirates and the big 
edition of Pinocchio printed in Italy 
last year have a group of children hang- 
ing over the pictures each evening. 
Every boy’s showman and entertainer 
by A. Rose, the Joseph Book of mari- 
onettes, and Tony Sarg’s marionette 
book by Mclsaac are all in demand by 
cager young people who think they 
also will set up stages and carve out 
careers with wouden toys. 

Altho this window has undoubtedly 
proved to be the most successful that 
has been undertaken in Mason City, 
Anne Hough, former extension libra- 
rian, now studying at the St. Louis 
library school, set a high standard to 
follow. In the two years she carried 
the responsibility for that window, she 
arranged exhibits that may prove sug- 
gestive to those libraries having win- 
dow display space: Reading with a 
Purpose, Hallowe’en, Book Week, 
Christmas, Travel, Child training, Gar- 
dening, May Pole dance, Hero club. 
Furopean travel, Rare coins and 
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stamps, County library, Popular au- 
thors, Sports, Indian summer, Red 
Cross, Birds and their homes, Motoring 
and camping, Summer reading, and the 
Circus. The Maypole Dance window, 
derived from a broomstick with crepe 
paper ribbons in pastel shades, was 
very pretty and the Circus window 
was ingenius and lots of fun. The idea 
back of the Reading with a Purpose 
window was used several times and 
outlines for study were sold as well 
as loaned. At Christmas time, they 
were tied in gay little packages. 
Circulation of books to children is 
not undertaken at Library Station 
South because the room is rather small 
and they can get books at school. The 
children come to read and look at pic- 
ture books, however, and there is time 
enough to talk books with them and 
with their parents because the assistant 
in charge isn’t too crowded stamping 
out books. Real adult education work 
is being accomplished at Library Sta- 
tion South and a delightful reading 
room atmosphere is maintained in a 
small room by having good editions of 
good books. L. M. B. 





Books That Men Like 

A recent questionnaire sent out. to 
leading librarians thruout the country, 
asking them to name recent books that 
they were sure would appeal to men 
readers, resulted in the following list 
of titles, among others, each of which 
received more than two votes. 

The librarians to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent are all men who are 
prominent in library conventions, who 
are closely in touch with all phases of 
community life, and who are frequently 
called upon to address Rotary clubs, 
Kiwanis clubs, and other organizations 
of men. 

Lawrence, Revolt in the desert, 11 votes 
Ludwig, Napoleon, 7 

Durant, The Story of philosophy, 6 

De Kruif, Microbe-hunters, 6 

Ripley, Main street and Wall street, 6 
Beebe, The Arcturus adventure, 5 
Halliburton, The Royal road to romance, 5 
Roosevelt, East of the sun and west of the 


moon, 5 
Woodward, George Washington, 5 
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Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton, 4 

Pupin, From immigrant to inventor, 4 

Andrews, On the trail of ancient man, 3 

Browne, This believing world, 3 

James, Smoky: the story of a cow-horse, 3 

Quick, Mississippi steamboatin’, 3 

Russell, Benjamin Franklin: the first civil- 
ized American, 3 

Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: 
years, 3 

Slosson, Creative chemistry, 3 

War-birds: the diary of an unknown avia- 
tor, 3 

Beebe, Galapagos, 2 

Dennis, The Romance of world-trade, 2 

Grey, Tales of an angler’s Eldorado—New 
Zealand, 2 

va Ten weeks with the Chinese ban- 
dits, 

Hughes, George Washington: the human 
being and the hero, 2 

Keyserling, The Book of marriage, 2 

Russell, Education and the good life, 2 

Skinner, Footlights and spotlights, 2 

Sullivan, Our times, 2 

Wells, Around the world in twenty-eight 
days, 2 


—Bulletin of Brooklyn public library. 
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Generosity of the Publishers 

There are now 100 names of Ameri- 
can publishers codperating on the per- 
manent display of American books at 
the American Library in Paris. The 
goal was to have 100 donors at the be- 
ginning of 1928 but that number has been 
reached already. Since the beginning 
of June, the following names have been 
added: Allyn & Bacon, The American 
Book Company, The Clark Boardman 
Company, Ltd., The Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation, The Dial Press, The 
Grafton Press, The Norman W. Hen- 
ley Publishing Company, A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Company, Macy-Masius, The 
Morehouse Publishing Company, No- 
ble & Noble, The Purdy Press, The A. 
W. Shaw Company, and The Torch 
Press. 

The publishers are wonderfully gen- 
erous in sending their later books to 
the library for exhibition. One has 
contributed 95 volumes during the year 
and another 91. The contributions are 
deeply appreciated by everyone inter- 
ested in the development of the library, 
and the exhibition has become a great 
favorite with visitors, many of whom 
come regularly to look thru the new 
books. 
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American Library Association 
Notes and news 

The dates of the A. L. A. midwinter 
meeting have been changed to Decem- 
ber 29-31. 

The A. L. A. has issued a new list 
of its publications of books and pamph- 
lets on library work. 


The American Library Association 
has issued a:list of county libraries in 
the United States and the names of 
the librarians. 

The Committee on library extension 
of the A. L. A. has issued in mimeo- 
graph form a compilation of methods 
that have been used in different states 
as a guide to the inexperienced in the 
interests of county libraries. 

The list of A. L. A. committees ap- 
pointed for 1927-28 fills 17 crowded 
typewritten pages. It contains the 
names of many of the former commit- 
teemen with some new names for good 
measure. There are 52 committees of 
which a number have several sub-com- 
mittees. 

A third edition, revised, of a Read- 
ing list for Americanization workers 
under the title, Easy books for new 
Americans, compiled by Edna Phillips, 
has been issued by the Massachusetts 
department of education. This is a list 
which every library for foreign readers 
will find very helpful. The pamphlet 
may be obtained from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 

A publicity note from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters calls attention to the loan 
funds, scholarships, fellowships and ex- 
changes open to librarians. Some of 
these are as follows: The Anna C. 
Brackett Memorial fellowship of the 
Association of American university 
women; opportunity for a European 
tour at a reduced rate thru the Bureau 
of University Travel; Northwestern 
University scholarships offering an op- 
portunity to earn an advanced degree 
by research in a field overlapping li- 
brary science and social science; the 
Sterling fellowships for research in 
humanistic studies (including bib- 
liography) of Yale University. 


The Survey 

The fourth and last volume of 
A survey of libraries in_the United 
States, by the American Library As- 
sociation, has been issued. 

The Survey is a vast compilation of 
data bearing on every conceivable as- 
pect of library work. It crystallizes 
modern day problems and their solu- 
tions, and altho libraries grow apace, 
many years will pass, no doubt, before 
the profession will have outgrown the 
Survey. It is the “questions and an- 
swers box” thru which library work- 
ers, the world over, will be able to ex- 
change ideas and methods. 

Some 1500 libraries were plied with 
thousands of pertinent questions, that 
this fact-finding survey might be repre- 
sentative, complete, and up-to-date. 

“Do you do this?” they were asked. 
“Have you always done this?” “Why?” 
“Is this more acceptable?” “Why?” 

“How do public, college and school li- 
braries select their books?” “How do li- 
braries guard against theft and mutilation 
of books?” “How are staff appointments 
best handled?” “What methods are em- 
ployed to teach children how to use the li- 
brary?” “How are books kept clean?” 
“What is the general practice regarding in- 
ter-library loans?” “What use is made of 
book wagons in city systems?” “What are 
the average salaries for different grades of 
service in public, college and university li- 
braries?” “How do libraries handle fines?” 
More specialized fields were’ entered. 
“How do libraries select their books for the 
foreign born?” “What about work with the 
blind?” “What special service is offered to 
negroes?” 

The results of such inquiries and de- 
liberations were summed up in the 
present four volumes of the Survey. 
From the most minor details of work- 
ing conditions, a concise outline is 
traced, thru circulation and _ refer- 
ence work, rules and privileges, to ad- 
ministrative organization, support, bud- 
gets. It goes on into appropriations, 
standards, legislation. The compilers 
speak as fully of binding, care of books, 
library buildings and equipment as 
they do of inventory, accounting, ab- 
stracts of state laws and administra- 
tive control of libraries. 

As a complete exposition of the sub- 
ject in hand, a Survey of Libraries in 














the United States represents a pains- 
taking seeking out and determining of 
those facts which have bearing on li- 
braries or librarians. The findings 
were written up by a number of trained 
people whose concerted efforts have 
yielded a work that is highly read- 
able, interesting, informative and au- 
thoritative. 





The Legion and the A. L. P. 

Editions of the Paris newspapers 
show that the library service given by 
the American Library at Paris during 
the Legion convention was remarkable 
in every aspect. Much space was given 
to the accounts. Elaboration of items 
was unusual and the library activity 
was in the center of all news of the 
occasion. 

Librarians scattered thruout the 
country would do a service in‘ more 
than one direction if they would put 
a little effort into finding out from the 
legionnaires in their locality their im- 
pressions of that part of the Paris serv- 
ice, and. transmitting such reports to 
those interested in making the work of 
the American Library in Paris a suc- 
cess, 





A novel written by a librarian and 
dedicated to another librarian is Pro- 
fane earth, by Holger Cahill, just is- 
sued. The book is dedicated to John 
Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark 
public library, by the author, who has for 
the past five years been a member of 
the Newark Library staff. 

The book, according to a reviewer in 
the Newark Star-Eagle, reflects the in- 
fluence of John Cotton Dana. Says 
this reviewer: 


In his interest in the life and movement 
right at hand and in his grasp of modern 
life, Mr Cahill shows the influence of John 
Cotton Dana, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated. It is one of Mr Dana’s frequent 


preachments that there is art and beauty 
and fascination in the things of industry 
and commerce that surround us on all sides 
and which are so often considered prosaic, 
or mechanical and dull. Mr Cahill has taken 
just that setting and shown clearly and 
grippingly the reactions of a man in it. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the 
British Library Association 

The outstanding event of the sum- 
mer vacation was undoubtedly the 
gathering of librarians at Edinburgh 
in September, to help celebrate the 
Jubilee meeting of the British Li- 
brary Association. A number of 
American librarians, by invitation of 
prominent British librarians, went 
to London in 1877 to assist in the 
organization of a British association 
similar to the one organized at Phila- 
delphia in 1876. It seemed fitting to 
the officers of the two associations that 
representative members of the leading 
library associations should gather again 
last year and this to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of each. The 
A. L. A. held its meeting in 1926, as 
is well-known, at Atlantic City. The 
British association gathered in Edin- 
burgh, with some 160 foreign visitors 
in 1927. 

The official opening of the Jubilee 
meeting on Monday morning was made 
by the retiring president, Dr Henry 
Guppy, librarian of the John Rylands 
library, Manchester. This was some- 
thing new in the experience of the 
American librarians at least. Dr Guppy 
chose as his subject of discussion the 
exhibition of books, binding, library 
appliances, and other things to be 
found in the adjoining rooms of the 
Convention hall. He said that such 
exhibitions have come to be regarded 
as an important part of the conferences 
which would be incomplete without 
them. They are careful and interest- 
ing preparations by publishers and 
those engaged in making library ap- 
pliances. They are to be regarded as 
a contribution to knowledge by all 
library workers. Personally, he felt 
under a great obligation to these firms 
and organizations which made it pos- 
sible for librarians to see in one place 
the various necessary things—bind- 
ings, furniture and supplies as well as 
books that are necessary to every li- 
brary. At the close of his address, Dr 
Guppy led the way into the exhibition 
room where a large number of pub- 
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lishers and supply houses had well 
arranged and attractive displays, with 
courteous attendants in charge, ready 
and able to explain and to answer 
questions which the throng of visitors 
kept up. Some familiar sights were 
the A. L. A. exhibits of books, and 
some of the panels from the Philadel- 
phia exhibition. The old friends of 
libraries, the H. W. Wilson Company, 
and others with names of some Amer- 
ican publishers, as well as the Cedric 
Chivers book collection, deservedly at- 
tracted much attention. The firms 
having books for children made an 
exceedingly good exhibit. An inter- 
esting personality was Miss Birch who 
showed an Illustrated Australian En- 
cyclopedia. This attracted much atten- 
tion from everyone and it was interest- 
ing to hear the comments of the nop- 
informed on the large size and fine 
quality of the two quarto volumes 
which Miss Birch had to offer. 

The afternoon session on Monday 
was opened by Mr Gorrie, convener of 
the Library committee of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. Mr Gorrie 
spoke of the coming importance of 
county library work and urged those 
interested in library service, both in 
the field and out of it, to inform them- 
selves as to the aims and processes of 
this educational power that they might 
then better understand new situations 
that were bound to occur. 

Edgar Osborne, county librarian of 
Derbyshire, on Municipal and county 
libraries, a comparison with some sug- 
gestions, was both interesting and in- 
structive. In comparing the growth 
of municipal and county libraries, the 
speaker said that the latter are not yet 
on a firm financial basis. Public li- 
braries help the individual to think, 
the county libraries help the group. 
The municipal committees get more 
for expensive books from the educa- 
tional authorities than the county li- 
brary committees receive for their 
work. Students go to public libraries; 
county libraries go to students, com- 
munities, classes, etc. Schools are be- 
ginning to demand libraries of their 
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own. Children’s libraries should be 
established in populous districts. Spe- 
cial preparation is necessary for chil- 
dren’s library work. It is the most 
important thing in the work today. 
Subjects must be selected carefully. 
Municipal and county libraries differ 
in book selections. A central library 
open to all would help and the Central 
Library for students has been a great 
boon. 

‘In discussing experiments in codp- 
eration, John B. Cowley, county libra- 
rian of Lancashire, made a plea for bet- 
ter understanding of what cedperation 
means on the part of the municipal li- 
braries. There seems to be a mistaken 
notion on the part of some municipal 
library authorities that a request for 
cooperation from the county library 
authorities has a sinister motive and in 
some way is calculated to infringe on 
the rights and privileges of the munici- 
pal library—nothing is further from the 
intentions or the facts. The area of 
codperation should have geographic 
rather than administrative boundaries, 
and the codperation should take the 
form of mutual assistance. Mr Cow- 
ley expressed the pleasure he had in 
reading of the codperation that exists 


“between American libraries in their 


practice of inter-library lending. 

The opening of the meeting on Tues- 
day morning was the occasion of 
receiving messages from _ various 
eminent men of learning and letters, 
as well as from those prominent 
in social and political life. This 
was doubtless due in a measure to the 
large number of eminent persons in 
Great Britain who; not being librarians, 
still take a great interest in the library 
development. This is shown in the 
number of personages of rank who 
have occupied the presidential chair 
at various times. Lord Elgin, Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, president of 
the Carnegie Trust of the United King- 
dom, was this year president of the 
Association, succeeding in the presi- 
dential chair the very popular Dr 
Henry Guppy of Manchester. 














In introducing the new president, 
Dr Guppy reviewed the tremendous 
growth of interest in the library move- 
ment of the past 25 years, giving a 
large share of the credit of this to the 
stimulus furnished by Andrew Car- 
negie in his lifetime, and the continu- 
ing power of the fund created by him 
for library services. Dr Guppy said 
that if the Carnegie trustees had done 
nothing more than to establish the 
county library scheme, they would 
have earned the everlasting gratitude 
of the country, and it was impossible 
to overestimate the possibilities of the 
work which was calculated to trans- 
form the life of the entire countryside. 
In electing Lord Elgin president of the 
Association, the Association had not 
only added distinction to the office but 
in this way signified their approval of 
Mr Carnegie’s beneficence and their 
sense of gratitude for what had been 
done. 

Seldom have librarians seen a more 
ideal presiding officer in any meeting 
than Lord Elgin presented thruout the 
conference. Those not accustomed to 
people of titular rank looked with ex- 
pectancy to what might proceed from 
the situation. The highest hopes were 
not disappointed. The soul of affa- 
bility, but dignified, prompt, well 
poised, fair, with a wonderful under- 
standing, Lord Elgin made an ideal 
president. 

His first presidential announcement 
was that he had received a message 
from the king to the conference, which 
he held in his hand ready to deliver. 
The delegates stood while the message 
was read, conforming to the ordinary 
ceremonial salutations of such occa- 
sions. The message congratulated the 
Association on its jubilee and wished 
“all success to its important and na- 
tional work in providing means of self- 
education and promoting a love of 
reading among all sections of the com- 
munity.” Lord Elgin announced that 
he would send a message of thanks to 
the king. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Earl of Balfour, Viscount 
Cave, Lord Eustace Percy, the chan- 
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cellors of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, the American Library Asso- 
ciation and many others sent messages 
of greeting. 

The presentation of the foreign dele- 
gates to the conference followed. The 
procedure differed from that at At- 
lantic City last year in that as Mr 
Savage, librarian of Edinburgh, read 
out the names of the visitors, each 
passed to the front of the hall, where 
he was greeted by Lord Elgin, amid 
great enthusiasm and much applause 
from the assembly. 

The first paper was read by Dr Wil- 
liam K. Dickson, librarian of the Na- 
tional Library of Scotland, tracing the 
various steps leading to the assembling 
of a number of book collections in the 
present quarters, down to full recogni- 
tion of it as the National Library of 
Scotland. He told of the improve- 
ments that had been made in the build- 
ings, additions to the collection, the 
steps taken for the improvement and 
repair of the books and the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time keeper of manu- 
scripts. The library is in a fairly good 
condition at present, but much re- 
mained to be done to make the collec- 
tion worthy of the name of the Na- 
tional Library of Scotland. Very spe- 
cial and valuable collections of manu- 
scripts and other material are con- 
tinually being received, such as the 
Glenriddell manuscripts of Burns, the 
library of Lauriston castle, the remark- 
able collection of Royal Scottish books 
and the Glen collection of Scottish 
music. A recent valuable offer has come 
from Lord Rosebery, who signified his 
intention to present to the library his 
unique collection of Scottish books. A 
valuable purchase was the Morton 
papers, including the papers of Regent 
Morton and letters from many well 
known personages in the reign of Mary 
Queen of Scots, including letters from 
the queen herself, from Darnley, Mur- 
ray Huntley and Kirkcaldy. 

One of the most delightful presenta- 
tions of the conference was a paper 
presented by Mr Frank Pacy, O. B. E., 
Honorary secretary of the Library As- 
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sociation, and for more than 40 years 
one of its most active members. Mr 
Pacy, unfortunately, is not in robust 
health, so that he had been given leave 
to prepare and present his paper under 
the title of The Library Association, 
Early Days: a retrospect. A copy of 
the address handsomely printed and 
bound was presented to those who 
registered and to any others wishing 


to have it. Seldom has a paper of the . 


kind been so filled with the spirit of 
librarianship. To one long in the ranks 
of the craft, the secretary’s message 
gave a feeling as of hearing an old 
familiar song, and such a one rejoices 
that Mr Pacy followed his “impulse to 
recall impressions, revive memories, re- 
view judgments and live once more 
the high moments that have been in 
memory or record.” It could not have 
been otherwise, for evidently the asso- 
ciation has been so much a part of Mr 
Pacy’s life that it would have been im- 
possible for him to separate his per- 
sonal duty from the duties that fell to 
his lot in his long years of service. 
Names that in the early days stood out 


with lustre in the activities of the’ 


library world in general as well as in 
the British library circles, shone again 
for those who reckon them as a fa- 
miliar light from well remembered 
days—“Henry Richard Tedder, Dr 
Garnett, Bernard Quaritch, E. W. B. 
Nicholson, E. C. Thomas, the well be- 
loved Chas. W. Sutton, Winter Jones, 
Charles Welch and others who have 
earned places in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. How many of us, 
I wonder, will attain that degree of 
immortality?” Mr Pacy says of the 
formation of the Association: “A 
notable American delegation to the 
first conference included a Cutter of 
the ‘Rules,’ our first pandect; the 
American Nestor, Poole of the Index; 
Dewey of the Decimals and Justin 
Winsor. Great names! Is it fancy 


or false perspective that makes me 
think there are few to put against them 
now?” 

Mr Pacy’s story of the recognition 
and development of the Association as 


it proceeds from the days of 1880 on 
thru the years indicates much more 
than is told of the hopes, the disap- 
pointments, the achievements of the 
British library group, it is full of inter- 
est and. of much value to even the 
younger members of the craft who are 
sincere in carrying forward to greater 
heights the work that. has _ been 
achieved. Mr Pacy’s record of the 
years of activity of the Library Asso- 
ciation are nowhere more appealing to 
his American readers than they are 
on page 10. He speaks of Henry 
Stevens as follows: 

I wish I could find words to explain to 
you the unique position Henry Stevens had 
attained in our regard. Our elders then 
were much of their age, Victorian. Some- 
what solemn, perhaps a little pompous, tak- 
ing themselves always very seriously. Ste- 
vens was a type new to them. He was, of 
course, a great bibliographer: his knowledge 
of early American books had amazed and 
delighted the great Panizzi. But it was the 
puckish and whimsical personality of the 
man that at first puzzled and finally cap- 
tured our hearts, when its underlying sweet- 
ness became apparent. It was his humor 
always to append to his name the letters 
“G. M. B.”, which; he delighted to explain 
to the dull Britisher, did not cover some de- 
a in our ancient and most honorable 

rder of the Bath, but stood for “Green 
Mountain Boy,” an esoteric distinction 
which will no doubt convey more to you 
than it did to us, and certainly which he 
prized above his academical and antiquarian 
honors. He has been dead’ now these 
years but still lives in bright and affection- 
ate remembrance in the memories of those 
who knew them. 

Mr Pacy’s friendly comments and 
spicy remarks on persons, members 
and proceedings in the last years of 
the century when the Association was 
finding interest and growing great, in 
its own esteem at least, is most inter- 
esting and illuminating. There is much 
in the story for everyone engaged in 
library work, but for a period of solid 
enjoyment, one need not hesitate to 
recommend it to those of the craft who 
were up and doing from ’96 to the 
present. He deals most interestingly 
with many who are now only names, 
but whose good works still follow 
them. Dr Garnett, Mr McAlister, Miss 
M. S. R. James, Mr James Duff 
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Brown, are names that will bring 
pleasant recollections to many, who are 
still in the ranks. The delightful 
caustic humor displayed, but with- 
out real animosity, in the meetings 
of the British Library Association has 
always been a source of great delight 
to American visitors. Indeed, it is 
something that must be heard and 
understood, if the real heart of the 
British librarian is to be known. 

A paper by Dr George H. Locke of 
Toronto on the Profession of librarian- 
ship was an outstanding contribution 
to the meeting as it would have been 
in any meeting. It was well received 
and created much the same impression 
in the conference as did Dr Guppy’s 
paper at Atlantic City last year. Ideal- 
istic, informative, keen-witted, Dr 
Locke has no trouble in “catching” 
his audiences. 

A message from Dr Dewey express- 
ing his regret that illness prevented 
his keeping his promise to be present, 
gave keen disappointment to the con- 
ference as many had looked forward 
to seeing and hearing him on that oc- 
casion. It was evident that Lord EI- 
gin had some difficulty in reading Dr 
Dewey’s letter (many listeners knew 
why!) but he gave the closing para- 
graph with feeling as the message 
urged the library world, despite all 
hindrance, to “Carry on!” On motion, 
the following resolution was recorded 
and forwarded to Dr Dewey: 

That this meeting of British and overseas 
librarians, in conference assembled, has 
heard with deep regret of the illness of Dr 
Melvil Dewey, which has deprived the con- 
ference of the pleasure of hearing an ad- 
dress from him and expresses fervent hope 
that he will soon be restored to full activity. 
It records its appreciation of his creative 
work in the library field, not only as the 
author of the most widely known and 
adopted of all classification systems, but 
as one whose great influence on the whole 
library movement has been world-wide. 

The general session on Tuesday af- 
ternoon was taken up by a discussion 
of a paper of general interest, The 
Teaching of book reading, by Maurice 
Marston, secretary of the National 
Book Council, which, judging by the 
scope for such a work, is a very im- 





portant group who study the effect of 
reading, analysing results, passing 
judgment on quality and value of cer- 
tain kinds of literature and placing the 
stamp of approval on books for definite 
lines of use. The synopsis of Mr 
Marston’s paper, Teaching of book 
reading, recorded that “a systematic 
program of teaching the younger gen- 
eration how to read is, at present, non- 
existent. It is of preéminent impor- 
tance for all interested in the craft of 
books to codperate in putting such a 
system into operation.” 

A lantern lecture on Planning a great 
library was contributed by the libra- 
rian of Yale University. Naturally Mr 
Keogh’s address was a discussion of 
the Sterling Memorial library at Yale, 
giving special attention to the unusual 
privileges of undergraduate study and 
for research. The slides and drawings 
were exceedingly beautiful. 

Mr Keogh’s address was the signal 
for the acrid discussion which has so 
long been considered the most interest- 
ing phase of the English library meet- 
ings, led by the intrepid Mr Jast of 
Manchester, with Mr George Shaw of 
Liverpool a close second. Mr Keogh, 
having been schooled in this sort of 
thing in his early years of library serv- 
ice, was not disturbed by the discus- 
sion of these gentlemen who were fol- 
lowed by others. And why should he? 
Under present conditions with the 
standing of Mr Keogh at Yale Uni- 
versity, there is no library for which 
his institution, its present condition 
and future prospects, need take sec- 
ond place. 

While the general meeting was in 
session, there was also a County Li- 
brary section in conference. 

The County library: its place and pol- 
icy was presented by Mr Alfred Ogil- 
vie, county librarian, Lanarkshire. Mr 
Ogilvie’s main theme was the neces- 
sity for a fixed policy for a codrdinated 
regional system in harmony with the 
public library service of the whole 
county. 

Miss S. Faith Fergusson, county li- 
brarian, Worcestershire, in a paper on 
Some difficulties and developments in 
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county library work, said that she had 
come to the conclusion that all libra- 
rians ought to be genii, but unfortu- 
nately they were not all genii. The 
most important quality needed was 
judgment, judgment in book selections, 
in organization and in their dealings 
with people. If librarians had right 
judgment in all things, their work 
would be bound to succeed. In the 
more rural counties, the taste in litera- 
ture of the borrowers acted as a limita- 
tion to their work. It certainly limited 
the stock they had to maintain. This 
is a side of the work that gives much 
anxious thot, but after all, the library 
is for the people, not the people for 
the library, and within certain limita- 
tions it seems that libraries must stock 
what the people demand. She felt 
that probably many of the fiction read- 
ers would never ask for anything much 
better. The readers’ taste in literature 
is dependent on the stage of evolution 
that had been reached. By supplying 
books the less educated people asked 
for, it might be hoped that they would 
make whole families interested in read- 
ing. If it could be established that 
books are welcome in every home, the 
more studious would meet with en- 
couragement rather than with ridicule 
and disfavor. 

The county librarians held a lunch- 
eon Wednesday noon at the Caledonian 
hotel. Short inspiring addresses were 
made by Lord Elgin, Mr Locke, Mr 
Gorrie, Capt. Wright, Miss Cook and 
others. 

The county librarians, individually 
and collectively, seemed to have much 
of what in this country is called the 
library spirit, which is nothing more 
than putting library service to the 
fore. An eagerness to do and an eager- 
ness to know better how to do seem 
to be outstanding characteristics of the 
county librarians ‘in England, Ireland 
and Scotland, present at the Edinburgh 
meeting. 

On Tuesday evening, Lord Elgin 
opened the proceedings with his presi- 
dential address which was broadcast 
to all British stations. 


In opening his address, Lord Elgin 
called attention to a significant coinci- 
dence, that the Jubilee year of the Li- 
brary Association records the publica- 
tion of the report of the Departmental 
committee on Public libraries of Eng- 
land and Wales. The president chose as 
his subject “The Jubilee: a centre and 
a full swing,” and with a knowledge 
of library service that was matched by 
a sincerity of interest in its develop- 
ment, all of which was a real inspira- 
tion and something of a surprise to 
his audience, he presented his theme 
with masterly effect. He defined the 
movement for a national library serv- 
ice not as a service controlled by a 
government department but as a serv- 
ice which shall form part of the na- 
tional life, touching every individual 
citizen, appreciated and valued by all. 
Such library service should remain pre- 
dominantly local in its character, grow- 
ing by force of public opinion as it 
can not grow by government force. In 
speaking of “a full swing,” the presi- 
dent reminded his hearers that some- 
thing more than a scythe and a man 
were necessary, even tho the scythe be 
sharp and the man be able-bodied, to 
reap a crop, so something more than a 
man and a room full of books are 
needed to make efficient library serv- 
ice. Lord Elgin spoke words of praise 
of the W. E. A. for starting the Cen- 
tral Library for students, reviewed its 
growth and the interest of the Car- 
negie trustees in helping it. The latter 
body had recommended to the Govern- 
ment that the Central Library receive 
national recognition as a free agent 
closely allied with the British Museum. 
This linking together of all these forms 
of library effort should not be char- 
acterized by the chafing bond of of- 
ficial control or the sinews of mere 
acquisition but by the vigorous life 
blood of common cause, a constant flow 
of vital energy and strength, and effort 
to bring this about should be made. 

Lord Elgin, after welcoming the for- 
eign delegates by name, spoke feel- 
ingly of many of the long-time mem- 
berships and service of well known li- 
brarians of his “ain countree,” referred 
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to the work of Andrew Carnegie, and 
most graciously and tactfully greeted 
Mrs Carnegie who was in the audience. 
He commended two activities to fur- 
ther effort on the part of the member- 
ship—the work for boys and girls, and 
the county library work—and compli- 
mented the special libraries work. He 
closed his address with a most signifi- 
cant statement which library workers 
of every kind might well consider and 
act upon. 

A significant point in Lord Elgin’s 
address deserves to be quoted in full 
because it touches a subject and situa- 
tion that exists in the United States as 
well as in Great Britain. Speaking of 
the work of the various library groups 
in the British library work, Lord Elgin 
said: 

I cannot think, however, that it makes for 
the good of the movement that side by side 
with the chartered body there should exist 
in water tight compartments, organizations 
of assistant-librarians, special librarians 
and university librarians. Each of these 
bodies knows that my colleagues and I on 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, who 
I may claim have studied the problem more 
intimately than any other body in the King- 
dom, are far from being unsympathetic to 
their aims and objects. But I state with 
confidence that it would be far more satis- 
factory to us if we could assist in bringing 
them all together into one united whole—a 
reconstituted association or federation em- 
bodying all sections of librarians—with a 
common headquarters and a single repre- 
sentative council. 

An appreciation of the president’s 
address was given by the venerable 
Mr Falconer Madan, M.A., formerly 
librarian of the Bodley library at Ox- 
ford. Judging by the enthusiastic re- 
ception of Mr Madan by the audience, 
he is a prime favorite among his col- 
leagues. His speech was full of appre- 
ciation, wit and wisdom. He gripped 
his audience’s attention when, in speak- 
ing of Lord Elgin’s address, he quoted 
another distinguished man in speaking 
of another address who said of it, that 
it was awful, painful and artificial. The 
momentary gasp was relieved when 
Mr Madan explained that it was awful 
because of its high character, it was 
awe-inspiring; it was painful because 
it had evidently been prepared with 
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pains; and it was artificial because it 
was a work of art. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association presented 
“Some features of American library 
service,” illustrated with lantern slides, 
but the latter somehow did not join in at 
the right places in the duet nor always 
give the proper shading to what Mr 
Milam was saying. 

A vote of thanks was moved by M. 
Henri Lemaitre, editor of Revue des 
Bibliotéques. 

The program on Wednesday morning 
related specially to British libraries. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, chairman, 
told of the report lately printed of the 
Departmental committee appointed by 
the president of the Board of Education 
by command of the King in 1924, to in- 
quire into the adequacy of the library 
provision already made under the Pub- 
lic Libraries Acts, and the means of ex- 
tending and completing such provision 
thruout England and Wales, regard be- 
ing had to the relations of the libraries 
conducted under those acts to other li- 
braries and to the general system of na- 
tional education. Some discussion fol- 
lowed but the matter was held in abey- 
ance waiting further action by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The program on Thursday morning 
was largely the recitals of actual things 
that are being done to further library. 
service. 

A report on the power of the wireless 
in education was made by R. S. Lam- 
bert of the B. B. C. in the adult educa- 
tion section. He told of its work in 
general and then dealt with the work 
that could be done by broadcasting and 
the library in coéperation, both appeal- 
ing to the public, the one thru the ear, 
the other thru the eye. 

Miss Ingles of Omaha presented a 
thesis on the Place of the high school 
library in a national library service, 
claiming that the influence of the 
school was needed to turn young peo- 
ple to books as tools and as friends. 

Books are the tools of the age. To 
teach the use of them the library must be 
inside, not outside of the school, if our 
youth is to carry on his education be 
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yond the school. To know, appreciate, 
and be users of the public library we 
must teach the value of books and 
what they can bring to the joy of work 
and power of self-direction which go 
to make a successful adult. 

One of the many charming personal- 
ities attending the meeting was found in 
Mile. Huchet, librarian of Paris L’ 
Heure Joyeuse. Miss Huchet was cor- 


dially received by the audience as a 


delegate of the city of Paris in charge 
of the first French municipal library 
entirely devoted to children. This was 
founded in 1924 by the B. C. C. L. of 
the United States. 

Miss Huchet announced her agree- 
ment with the ideals set forth by Miss 
Ingles, to be developed in children: 

Worthy home membership -~ 

Health 

Mastery of the tools and technique of 
learning ; 

Vocational effectiveness 

Useful citizenship 

Wise use of leisure time 

Ethical character 

She differed from Miss Ingles spe- 
cific point of view, that “the habit- 
forming library must be inside, not 
outside the school,” but agreed with 

-Dr Locke that there was danger of 
bringing the library too close to the 
school. 

“T do not overlook the advantages 
of the library in the school, which Miss 
Ingles has pointed out, but I want to 
point out also the great inconveniences 
of such a situation. The first objec- 
tion is that when the library is inside 
the school, children do not have a 
change of atmosphere. Even adults 
like sometimes to change a good at- 
mosphere. The library inside the 
school becomes part of the school work 
and a task. This should be avoided in 
France at least. The association of 
the two words will be sufficient to cure 
many boys or girls of any desire to 
turn, when school days are over, in- 
stinctively to other libraries. 

If the library is inside the school, the 
children meet the same children, chil- 
dren of the same sex, children of the 
same class, and lose the benefit of one 
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of the best social influences that a li- 
brary can have. 

From a French point of view, 
if we present the junior library 
as a school library inside the school, 
the whole children’s library move- 
ment will be handicapped. With- 
out discussing the situation, I may 
say that we are not a new. coun- 
trv. We are facing old institutions and 
we can not expect to have any influ- 
ence on them by going so close into 
their working machinery, nor can we 
expect the teaching body to welcome 
us and let us into its dens. Moreover, 
there have been school libraries in 
France since the Revolution. France 
is the first nation to have thot of con- 
necting children and books, and the 
United States has connected them. 

Generally speaking, a school library 
in France is a closed cupboard, opened 
every fortnight, or once a month, con- 
taining black-bound, worn-out books 
which are handed over to the children 
by a teacher hardly interested in li- 
brary work. Are we going to reform 
those so-called libraries? No. It is 
easier to start a new train of thot than 
to reform a 200-year-old administra- 
tion. Above all, anything connected 
with the: school is largely unattractive 
to French children, and because they 
want to get out of school when their 
long day’s work is over at last, we 
must give them an outside library. In 
France, there is little money and we 
can not do both the public library and 
the school library. 

I should like to say a few words 
about what the city of Paris is doing 
in her model library, L’Heure Joyeuse, 
toward the development of those ideals 
mentioned by the previous speaker. 
The city of Paris is indebted for the 
practical training of the chief librarian 
of L’Heure Joyeuse to Mr Berwick 
Sayers of Croyden to whom we are 
here glad to express all our gratitude. 
Of course, as in any junior library 
either in or outside the school, we have 
story-hours, poetry circles, talks, les- 
sons in cataloging and classification, 
but some features are special to us and 
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we have been able to carry them on 
only because we are not in a school. 
We welcome children from five to 
twelve years. We have very poor chil- 
dren and well-off children. They get 
to know and appreciate each other. We 
have children over 13 years. If the 
library were inside the school, or if 
they had associated in their minds 
schools and libraries, they would not 
come to us when they have left school. 

We have children from at least 14 
different countries. We have the op- 
portunity with the library outside the 
school to have boys and girls together. 
We have an average of 400 visitors a 
year. This is sometimes disturbing 
but I think it is most profitable to 
children to have that close touch with 
the outside world. 

There is a monthly meeting of the 
children who take a most active part 
in the library work. This is carried 
on entirely by the children themselves. 
There is friendly discussion, and an 
appointed secretary reports proceed- 
ings and conclusions of the meeting to 
the librarian, a very decidedly helpful 
thing. 

Children come to L’Heure Joyeuse 
because, to use their own words, “c’est 
la maison” ; “it is not like the school”; 
because “the libratians are different 
from the teachers”; “because it rests 
us.” I need not mention the specific 
library answers: “Because there are 
beautiful books”; “because I can find 
what I want in the catalog,” etc. They 
come chiefly for the social side of life 
which the school does not give them 
at present and they come back to us 
when they leave the school because we 
are outside the school. 

For all thesé reasons, we have to 
be careful not to emphasize too much 
the school side of library work in 
France at least. Our effort must bear 
on the development of junior libraries, 
working in codperation with the teach- 
are but outside the school. 

Miss Eastman, librarian of the 
Cleveland public library, was very in- 
teresting as she described the Cleve- 
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land Public Library service. She said 


in part: 

In 1926 over 6,900,000 volumes were 
loaned from 1,150 distributing agencies in 
the city; in addition 383,000 volumes were 
issued to residents of the county. Over 
5,052,000 visits were recorded, of those read- 
ing or doing reference work in the libraries. 

In Cleveland, over 100 stations of the 
Public library supply books to employees of 
factories, department stores, telephone ex- 
changes, fire engine houses; station service 
is also given the university, museums and 
several other institutions and organizations, 
to supplement their own libraries; in hos- 

itals where weekly ward service is given, 
eecd brought to their bedsides mean much 
to the patients, often having visible thera- 

eutic effects. The Municipal reference 
ranch in the City Hall contributes its 
share toward good city government. The 
County department has extended library 
service to 50,000 county residents who were 
without it until three years ago. 

The library thru its service is helping to 
build homes and to conduct business, to 
prepare sermons and lectures, to write prize 
essays, master’s and doctor’s theses and 
books involving much research. To our 
knowledge, some 20 books were largely 
written or compiled in quiet corners of the 
library during the past year, and a large 
number of articles and pamphlets. A pho- 
tostatic copy of a newspaper item, repro- 
duced in six minutes while the Court waited, 
furnished the necessary evidence to decide 
a case; a bibliography on Federal aid to 
the states, prepared for a member of the 
state legislature and one on Child labor for 
the League of Women Voters, may each 
affect future legislation, as may the books 
assembled ready for his use at a stated time 
for a member of Congress of the United 
States. The bibliography on fraudulent 
stocks prepared for the Better Business bu- 
reau was sent by the latter to 43 chambers 
of commerce thruout the country. 


A most, excellent and a stirring ad- 
dress presented by Col. Luxmoore New- 
combe, librarian of the celebrated Cen- 
tral Library for Students, London, was 
printed and distributed. Col. New- 
combe spoke briefly on his work on 
Thursday afternoon. 

Miss Kate E. Price, librarian of Ket- 
tering, convinced her audience that she 
exemplified her topic “The small liorary 
made effective” in her story of her work. 
Miss Gilbert of Brentford and Chiswick 
told of her successful efforts to interest 
her public. 

Milton J. Ferguson of California gave 
an epitome of his address on Reading in 
rural areas which was held over from 
the morning session. 
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International movement 

An interesting occasion was that fur- 
nished by the meeting of a group un- 
der the name of International Codp- 
eration section, on Wednesday after- 
noon. There were, perhaps, some 30 
persons present with Dr A. Cowley, 
Bodley’s librarian, in the chair. The 
meeting grew out of a resolution on 
the proposal of Dr Hugo Kriss, 
adopted at Washington in 1927, that 
the American Library Association 
should take the lead in creating an in- 
ternational library organization. Act- 
ing on this, the secretary of, the A. L. 
A. communicated with all the countries 
having library organizations and re- 
ceived favorable response from Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Denmark, France, Germéany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
States. At the meeting at Edinburgh, 
considerable discussion grew out of 
this action. 

The first presentation was by Mr 
de Vos van Steenwyk, representing the 
Committee of experts appointed by the 
Sub-commission on bibliography of the 
International Institute of Intellectual 
Coéperation from the office of the 
League of Nations. The recommenda- 
tions were: 

1) That a special library service 
be constituted within the section 
of scientific relations of the In- 
stitute of Intellectual Codperation to 
provide means of contact between the 
various National information services 
already existing and to create central 
national services designed to guide 
scholars and investigators in regard to 
special collections in their branch of 
study, as to the libraries containing the 
books and the documents needed by 
them. This plan was elaborated to 
conform with the organization of the 
International committee on Intellec- 
tual Codperation. 

2) That the National services pro- 
vide the central services at the Insti- 
tute for Intellectual Codperation with 
all necessary information as to their 
equipment. 
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3) That this central service should 
investigate possibilities of a more eco- 
nomical and elastic system for the lend- 
ing of manuscripts and books by one 
country to another, taking into account 
the intérests of scholars, the protection 
of valuable material, etc. Mr Vos van 
Steenwyk presented these facts with 
some elaboration to the meeting for 
their action. 

_ “A memorandum” relating to the mat- 

ter in a number of its phases was pre- 
sented by Dr Vincenzo Fago, director 
of the Italian Service of International 
Exchange. This memorandum called 
attention to the fact that such an inter- 
national library committee as was pro- 
posed would have to make provision 
for handling the clerical and adminis- 
trative work necessary, particularly 
where national associations do not 
have adequate central staffs. The mem- 
orandum expressed the opinion that 
rather than to create new offices for 
this work, it would be much better to 
use and expand those already in exis- - 
tence. They are government offices in 
most cases and would, therefore, bring 
state funds to the aid of the various 
projects. 

The memorandum went into detail 
as to conditions as they exist and the 
lines in which they might be extended, 
closing with the proposal that instead 
of organizing new machinery, the 
meeting at Edinburgh “adopt the Inter- 
national Exchange Services as agents 
for the national units and as its of- 
fices of information and collaboration 
in the development of international 
cooperation for the progress. of 
humanity.” 

These two proposals seemed to pass 
without special attention, tho the need 
of international codperation was 
stressed by Sir Frederick Kenyon, Dr 
Cowley, Mr Sharp of England, Dr 
Kriiss, Dr Tobolka, Dr Collijn and 
others. 

Mr Milam proposed that the chair 
appoint a committee of seven from the 
delegates present to proceed in the 
matter of organization with President 
C. B. Roden of the A. L. A. acting as 
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chairman. Mr R. R. Bowker, of the 
International committee of the A. L. 
A., said the matter had been under con- 
sideration for some time by their com- 
mittee, but that owing to the illness of 
Mr Bishop, no action had been taken 
on the matter since Mr Bishop’s return 
from Rome. The committee as finally 
-formed was: Dr Isak Collijn, chair- 
man, Dr Vincenzo Fago, Dr Henry 
Guppy, Dr Hugo Kriiss, M. Henri Le- 
maitre, Mr Carl H. Milam and Dr 
Zdenek Vaclav Tobolka. 

On Friday, September 30, the com- 
mittee adopted a set of resolutions with 
the understanding that this action of 
the committee, or any action by it 
thereafter, should not be binding on 
any national library association until 
ratified by that association. Resolu- 
tions from the section which estab- 
lished the International Library and 
Bibliographical committee had to do 
with the organization of such a com- 
mittee, time of meeting, members, com- 
mittees, officers, etc. “The Executive 
committee for the period ending De- 
cember 31 after the first International 
library conference to be held shall be: 

The delegates of Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Sweden and 
the United States. The first chairman shall 
be the delegate of Sweden, the first and 
second vice-chairmen and the secretary for 


the first term shall be chosen by the execu- 
tive committee as constituted in this para- 


graph. 

Contributions if needed later shall be 
in proportion to the number of mem- 
bers of each national association.” 

The social side’ 

Some aspects of American manners 
gave a shock to Manchester hosts who 
offered a dinner, with the Lord Mayor 
as guest of honor, on the evening of 
September 23. . The company being 
largely feminine, many felt it an in- 
cumbent duty to dress up for the func- 
tion but in doing so delayed the occa- 
sion, a shocking thing to do to the 
conventions, and, moreover, they con- 
tinued to stray in after serving began, 
to the end of the meal. The toasts 


1The reporter was not of the party that traveled 
to get this and can only’ tell “The story of the way.” 


were brief and happy and the company 
finally proceeded to the Town Hall 
where they were formally received by 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayor- 
ess. Short addresses were made by 
both, giving gracious welcome to Man- 
chester. Several Americans responded. 

A most delightful recital of old Eng- 
lish songs and harpsichord music gave 
great pleasure. Few of the visitors 
had seen the instrument outside of mu- 
seums and fewer still had heard its 
sweet tones. The hosts of the occasion 
were cordial and gracious even when 
a New York librarian fingered the gold 
chains asking if they were solid and if 
the jewels were real! The municipal 
art gallery, a wonderful collection of 
masterpieces among portraits and fine 
paintings, was opened for inspection. 

An achievement of the occasion that 
was much enjoyed was the successful 
efforts of the library officers as they 
brought the visitors into Manchester 
without their seeing the temporary 
quarters of the justly noted reference 
library of Manchester, on their way to 
visit the Cheatham library and the John 
Rylands library. The former is the old- 
est public library in England and the 
latter, one of the great classic collections, 
rare and valuable books and ms., of the 
world. There really was no reason for 
omitting the Public library, the collec- 
tion is wonderful and thoroly organ- 
ized, and tho housed in temporary quar- 
ters, the latter are light, well ventilated, 
wonderfully clean and well kept, and 
the fact that the library is all on one 
floor, if in different buildings, was a 
joy to one traveling librarian who did 
have the privilege and pleasure of see- 
ing the library and meeting several of 
the staff. 

Friday morning was spent in a ride 
thru the industrial region between 
Manchester and York arriving at the 
latter place in time for luncheon. The 
York public library was opening the 
doors of its new building that after- 
noon and had invited a number of the 
visitors to be present. This was a 
beautiful ceremony under the direction 
of the Lord Mayor and city council, 
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all of whom in their robes of office 
were present as well as the Lady 
Mayoress. The Lord Mayor made a 
practical library speech in giving the 
history of the library and made some 
of the visitors wish their officers at 
home had some of his spirit. The 
principal address was given by Lord 
Elgin who had the unique experience 
of engaging in the exercises on the 
same spot where a thousand years be- 
fore an ancestor had performed similar 
service for a priory and where six 
hundred years later a descendant of 
the first had officiated on another 
similar occasion. 

Mr Furnish, the librarian, who had 
served nearly 40 years, presented Lord 
Elgin the first book issued in the new 
building, a copy of Raine’s “York” in 
a handsome Chivers binding. A short 
address was made by President Roden 
of the A. L. A. and the company went 
on a tour of inspection of the very at- 
tractive building after which tea was 
served, 

A little time was taken by some to 
revisit and renew their memories of 
the beautiful York minster where a 
peep at the “rose window” and “the 
six sisters” repaid the effort. 


The social side of the Edinburgh 
meeting was highly entertaining. It 
would be impossible to do justice to it 
in a short space. 

On Monday afternoon, Sir George 
and Lady McDonald received the over- 
seas visitors and a very pleasant two 
hours were spent in greeting and con- 
versation. The company was not so 
large but that one could find those 
present whom one wished to meet. A 
number of charming residents of Edin- 
burgh were present and the time sped 
away unnoticed in one of the happiest 
occasions of the week. 

On Monday evening, despite a heavy 
rain (Scotland was wet!), a large com- 
pany in gala attire betook themselves 
to Usher hall, a handsome room in the 
Municipal building, where they sat 
patiently for a time, sure that some- 
thing worth while would shortly hap- 
pen—and it did. 
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The trumpets sounded, the herald in 
a loud voice announced the coming, as 
he flung wide the doors on one side of 
the rostrum, and the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh with a retinue of 15 or 20, 
representing the Magistrates and 
Council of Edinburgh, entered. They 
were dressed in the handsome, ermine- 
trimmed, scarlet robes of office, wear-- 
ing wigs and gold chains, with trum- 
peters, mace-bearers and other insignia 
of office and rank. In their midst 
walked, with as stately a mien as any 
of them, the president of the American 
Library Association, beside the Earl 
of Elgin. 

The Lord Provost made a short ad- 
dress of welcome, replied to by Lord 
Elgin and Mr Roden. Then the entire 
audience filed past the standing group, 
presenting a card bearing the indi- 
vidual’s name and address, to a courier 
who announced the same in a loud 
voice, whereupon the Lore Provost 
greeted each one with a word, a smile 
and always a hearty handclasp! No 
coldness there! 

This was, perhaps, the most formal 
and picturesque occasion of the con- 
vention. One little lady stood in her 
red robe of state among the aldermen 
who seemed very large because her 
bulk did not add much to the dimen- 
sions of the enormous robes which 
made one wonder at the prodigious 
size of some of the wearers. A quartet 
of bagpipe players, singers and other 
musicians furnished a beautiful pro- 
gram. Refreshments were served dur- 
ing the social occasion which closed 
the evening. 

On Wednesday afternoon, a beauti- 
ful reception was held by Sir J. Alfred 
Ewing, vice-chancellor for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in the delightful 
rooms of Library Hall. A number 
of the faculty members and their wives 
were present and the cordiality of their 
welcome made the American visitors, 
at least, feel much at home. Rare 
books, first editions of noted authors 
and manuscripts of many of the writ- 
ings of Scott, Burns and other noted 
Scottish authors were on exhibition. A 
room with a fine collection of Raeburn 
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portraits was opened freely to the visi- 
tors—a real delight. The company de- 
parted reluctantly after tea. 

On Wednesday evening, came the 
reception tendered by the British Li- 
brary Association in Parliament House, 
where the guests were received by 
Lord Elgin and his sister. In their 
various departments. were representa- 
tives of the offices, who were most cor- 
dial in receiving the visitors and show- 
ing them the treasures in books and 
manuscripts that abounded. 

On Thursday evening, occurred the 
annual dinner. It was almost too joy- 
ous to be described. An enormous 
banquet hall was filled with beautifully 
decorated tables with place cards (a 
fine bit of organization here, elimi- 
nated confusion) and held a company 
that was bubbling over with good-will 
and pleasure. The Earl of Elgin and 
his sister greeted each guest on arrival 
and an hour’s happy visiting before- 
hand, put a spirit keen for enjoyment 
into the company. During the evening, 
singing by two real musicians added its 
flavor to choice food, well served, and 
“the prince of toastmasters” was a title 
added by his company to the many 
which Lord Elgin already bears. Dis- 
tinguished guests from Great Britain, 
from the continent and from overseas 
responded in happy words to the toast- 
master’s sparkling introductions. The 
climax came when Lord Elgin himself 
sang in a most touching fashion “Scots, 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” that moved 
his audience to prolonged, enthusiastic 
applause. The banquet closed with 
the usual custom of singing Auld Lang 
Syne with all hands joined. 

Thru the courtesy of the city of Ed- 
inburgh, the last day, a coach ride thru a 
wonderfully beautiful, poetic and histori- 
cal part of Scotland, high roads and low 
ones, moors and hills full of song and 
story, charmed and exhilarated the 
souls of those to whom they spoke thru 
the whole of Scottish history. The be- 
loved Mary, her lovers and foes, Scott 
and Abbotsford, with its human collec- 
tions, as well as much literature and art, 
seemed alive as the party moved from 
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beauty spot to lovely view. The Tweed, 
Gala Water, the Ettrick with flume and 
fall, with bridges and banks, were re- 
dolent of times of great deeds and great 
men, of song and story. Melrose Abbey, 
where the heart of Bruce was buried and 


Lord Elgin, president of the conference 


which, as well as Dryburgh where rest 
the mortal remains of Scott, is being 
slowly but surely lifted from the rav- 
ages of time, has been named: “a poem 
in stone.” The rain came toward eve- 
ning, but even so, the gray skies and 
dripping trees but added the touch that 
was needed to express the regret that 
would arise at the thot of leaving it al! 
behind. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The Chicago library club 
held its first meeting of the season on 
October 13. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Dr Allen D. Albert, editor of 
the Evening-News Index who spoke on 
the spirit of the modern newspaper. 
After sketching briefly the early his- 
tory of newspapers, he dwelt for some 
time on Benjamin Franklin and his 
work in journalism. He showed the 
influence of such men as Greeley and 
Bennett in the past days of good news- 
paper work, and made it seem quite 
plain that Pulitzer and Hearst had de- 
plorable effect on the ideas and ideals 
of journalism. He concluded by citing 
some of the papers that maintain high 
standards in this day. : 

A general discussion followed. Miss 
Ahern, editor of Lrprariés asked Dr Al- 
bert several very interesting questions 
such as, the reason for many editions 
in one day, where in a large office 
is the policy of the paper located, what 
ethical standards prevail in a set-to 
between truth and power? She ex- 
pressed the view that newspapars, ex- 
cept for reference use, had no place in 
a public library. 

The audience was invited to examine 
an almost priceless book printed from 
the original type set up by Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Dr Albert completely captivated his 
listeners by his charming personality 
and coupled with his delightful talk 
made the opening meeting of the year 
a wonderful success. 

Roserta J. Briccs 
Secretary 


Colorado—The thirty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Colorado library asso- 
ciation was held at Colorado Springs, 
October 6-8. 

The meeting began with a library in- 
stitute at which four phases of library 
work were dealt with: 1) Work with 
children, conducted by Helen Ingersoll 
of the Denver public library; 2) Ref- 
erence work, by Iva Watson of the 
Colorado State Teachers College; 3) 
Selection of books, by May Wood 
Wigginton of the Denver public li- 
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brary; 4) Library and the school, by 
Vanita Trovenger of the Colorado 
Springs high school. The institute was 
well attended and very successful. 

There were two outstanding topics 
of discussion at the meeting: The need 
for a library school in the Rocky 
Mountain region; and, consolidation of 
state supported library agencies in Col- 
orado, or a close co6drdination of these. 
Miss Reese of the Denver public li- 
brary, Charlotte Baker of the State Ag- 
ricultural College, and Eleanor Wit- 
mer, supervisor of school libraries in 
Denver, discussed the first subject. and 
Miss Baker and Mr Wyer, librarian of 
the Denver public library and president 
of the association, discussed the sec- 
ond. A general discussion of these 
matters by the association followed 
their presentation. The trend of opin- 
ion was cautious but favorable for the 
first, and strongly in support of the 
second. 

Some interesting papers were given 
on European libraries by Miss Baker, 
and Miss Rutherford of the Fine Arts 
department of the Denver public li- 
brary. Professor Ernest G. Moll of 
Colorado College spoke to the associa- 
tion on Attitudes in reading, and Dr 
Seeley K. Tompkins, of Colorado 
Springs, gave a talk on Books and 
their use. 

Members of the association were en- 
tertained at an informal reception by 
the librarians of Colorado Springs, and 
at dinner by the Board of Trustees of 
the Colorado Springs public library. 

The following are the officers for 
1927-28: President, Mrs Anna V. Duf- 
field, Loveland public library; vice- 
president, Camilla Wallace, Public li- 
brary, Grand Junction; secretary-treas- 
urer, Nell Higgins of the South High 
School library, Denver. Executive 
council members; Malcolm G. Wyer, 
librarian, Denver public library, and 
Manly D. Ormes of the Coburn library 
of Colorado College. 

Nett HiacIns, 
Secretary. 

Massachusetts—“‘Nantucket extends a 
hearty welcome to all ‘off-islander’ li- 
brarians” said the advance notice of 
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the fall meeting of the Massachusetts 
library club. It was, indeed, a hearty 
welcome, and as a hostess, Nantucket 
did herself proud. For she favored us 
with perfect weather, the bluest skies 
and the clearest air imaginable, for the 
crossing she gave us a smooth sea that 
even the poorest sailor could enjoy, 
she furnished a hotel, the Sea Cliff 
Inn, that met all requirements for food, 
comfort and service, and, for good 
measure, she contributed three of the 
speakers on the program, two real 
Nantucketers and one summer resi- 
dent. What more could be asked? It 
was a meeting that the 120 librarians 
who made the trip will always remem- 
ber with pleasure and incidentally the 
meeting marked the successful debut 
of Miss E. Louise Jones as president 
of the club. 

The program was full of interest. 
Edna Phillips gave a most enjoyable 
talk containing her impressions of 
Greece and Turkey, gained while 
traveling about in those countries, 
gathering impressions to help her as 
director of work with new Americans. 
In Greece, she found a lack of educa- 
tional facilities, with the country eco- 
nomically at a standstill, and no co- 
operation between the various elements 
of the population. This Miss Phillips 
accounted for by the constant political 
upheavals of the past few years. She 
was fortunate enough to witness the 
festivities of Delphi. Miss Phillips 
found Turkey to be much more pro- 
gressive and modern under the gov- 
ernment of Kemal Pasha. 

Mrs Stokeley Morgan, of the Nan- 
tucket D. A. R., gave an interesting 
background and historical sketch of 
Nantucket thru the various periods of 
its development. 

Practical programs filled the pro- 
gram for the next day. Leslie T. Lit- 
tle, of the Waltham public library, read 
a discussion on subscription books. He 
regretted the high pressure salesman- 
ship methods adopted by agents to 
force their projects on libraries. He 
urged all to examine these books care- 
fully in the matter of revised editions 
and, whenever in doubt, to seek advice 
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from the State division of public li- 
braries. 

Louise H. Seaman, of the Children’s 
department of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, described the steps that are 
taken in making books for boys and 
girls. The most difficult and the most 
fascinating problem lies in the choice 
of illustrators and illustrations. 

Considerable discussion was given to 
the question of rules for counting the 
circulation of books in school room 
deposits worked out by a club com- 
mittee. It was voted to forward the 
report to the A. L. A. with the recom- 
mendation that the rules be adopted 
by that organization. 

A symposium on the “Book I have 
enjoyed most this year” was opened 
by Robert E. Shaw of Worcester who 
reviewed Precious Bane by Mary 
Webb. F. Mabel Winchell of Man- 
chester pictured the charm and quality 
of the Daughter of the Samurai by 
Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto. J. Randolph 
Coolidge selected The American spirit 
in architecture, v. 13 of the Pageant 
of America published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Mr Coolidge, enthusi- 
astic over the wealth of illustrative 
material and the excellent critical com- 
ments, strongly recommended the vol- 
ume as a work of unusual value. 

Miss Lesley Frost told of the un- 
usual opportunity she had last year, 
of trying out the novel experiment of 
selling books on one of the Cook’s 
World Cruises. She concluded her 
talk by reading a number of poems 
by her father, Robert Frost. 

Austin Strong of Nantucket, a step- 
grandson of R. L. S., who had spent 
his boyhood as a member of the Ste- 
venson family in Vailima, told many of 
his recollections of those boyhood days 
and the incidents and impressions 
stored in his memory. 

. Everett Dean Martin, director of the 
People’s Institute of New York, spoke 
of the relation of that organization to 
adult education. He estimated that 
there are at least two million adults 
taking educational courses at the pres- 
ent time. He made a strong plea for 
liberal cultural education as against 
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the practical education so much in 
vogue today. A too utilitarian spirit 
in education and too much organiza- 
tion he called present dangers, as 
well as the American habit of seek- 
ing short cuts in preference to thoro 
study. 

Saturday morning was free for the 
enjoyment of the island itself. The 
majority went by automobile or bus to 
Wanwinet, Sankaty Head and other 
points of historical interest.* 


Michigan—Enthusiasm and _ activity 
maintained a high pitch of interest 
thruout the meeting of the Michigan 
library association: held in Jackson, 
October 13-15. In his opening remarks 
to the association, William Warner 
Bishop, librarian of the University*of 
Michigan and chairman of the meet- 
ings, announced his intention of 
promptly opening all sessions and 
holding speakers to their prescribed 
limits. A symposium on “The book 
of the year which has interested me 
most—and why” was a feature of the 
first program. Six Michigan librarians 
took part, among them Wm. Webb of 
Detroit, afterward elected president of 
the association. It was in this discus- 
sion that books, at once the craft and 
enjoyment of librarianship, came intu 
their own. The choice of a povalar, 
and at the same time, basic subject 
of interest for a first discussion was 
auspicious ot success for the whole 
;- rogram, which included a lecture as a 
part of this same session. 

“The westward expansion of libra- 
ries,” an illustrated lecture, was given 
by Francis L. D. Goodrich of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mr Guoodrich 
first talked upon libraries in general, 
stressing points of design and layout, 
and classifying the types of library 
buildings. Just how far departure 
from orthodox principles has been 
noted among libraries which are a part 
of the westward expansion was dem- 
onstrated with the slides. Statistics 
covering the growth and the relative 
numbers of books in western college 


[*From the report of Galen W. Hill, sec- 
retary of the club.] 
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libraries as compared with those of 
the east gave some idea of the strides 
that institutions in the west are taking 
to overcome the superior advantage 
that age has afforded eastern schools 
in making their book collections. Not- 
able examples of fine western libraries, 
both built and building, were shcwn 
among the large number of illus- 
trations. 

‘Thanks. to President Bishop’s strict 
adherence to his rule of enforcing 
promptness, the adequate social period 
between the. first and second sessions 
was characteristic of all the intervals 
between meetings. The customary ex- 
hibits of library supply and publishing 
houses proved an attraction for many. 
A Michigan State Library exhibit, giv- 
ing in detail the story of that institu- 
tion’s remarkable increase in useful- 
ness in the past 10 years, and showing 
with posters and models the progress 
of county library work in Michigan, 
especially St. Clair County, effectively 
accomplished its purpose. 

Ralf P. Emerson, librarian of the 
Jackson public library, extended his 
city’s welcome to the association. Fol- 
lowing this came two addresses; the 
first by Stuart H. Parry, editor and 
publisher. of the Adrian Daily Telegram 
entitled, “Getting the real news of the 
world” proved to be largely an explan- 
ation of the mnews-gathering activi- 
ties of the Associated Press, with some 
consideration of the sources of purely 
local interest items. 

President Bishop’s address, which 
followed, had as its subject, “The sur- 
vey of the Vatican library for the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace.” Mr Bishop outlined the scope 
of this survey, remarking its signifi- 
cance and the attitude with which he 
was received and aided in his work. 
In giving a summary of conditions as 
he found them, he covered many points 
of interest and uncommon knowledge, 
such as the way in which books are 
now Shelved and cataloged, the lack of 
uniformity in the systems employed, 
the size and number of the separate 
collections, and finally, a description 
of the manuscript portion of the li- 
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Here he read passages from 


brary. 
his report to Dr Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, who had asked him to make the 
survey, picturing conditions and mak- 
ing recommendations as to the best 
method for carrying out the contem- 


plated work. Overcoming the diff- 
culty of getting at the manuscript ma- 
terial which makes this library one of 
the treasure-houses of the world is per- 
haps the greatest task to be encoun- 
tered, he said, but members of the li- 
brary staff are now in this country to 
study American methods and cata- 
loging. 

The entire morning on Friday was 
given over to the business meeting. 
Committee reports were heard, officers 
elected, and new business discussed. 
Following the completion of all busi- 
ness came two papers. Ralph Munn 
of Flint evoked considerable interest 
and aroused comment with his paper, 
the title of which was “Library train- 
ing tendencies from the librarian’s 
view.” He was followed by William 
Avery Barras of Detroit, who read his 
observations upon the “Endless oppor- 
tunities of a teacher-at-large” in which 
he described his activities as Readers 
adviser in connection with the Detroit 
public library. An especially note- 
worthy point in connection with Mr 
Barras’s paper is the statement he 
makes as to the apparently increasing 
desire, among adults, to be guided in 
the selection of purely cultural read- 
ing material. While this occasioned 
no remarks from the floor, where ques- 
tions only were raised, many comments 
on it were made in the groups which 
formed upon the adjournment of the 
morning session, 

A largely social afternoon program 
was carried out in a visit to the new 
Jackson high-school where. Principal 
Frederick Leroy Bliss spoke on the 
“Possibilities of the high-school li- 
brary.” When Mr Bliss had concluded 
his talk, in which he outlined the prac- 
tical aspects of school library work, 
guides were furnished to conduct mem- 
bers of the Association on a tour of 
the building which ended in an inspec- 
tion of the library, followed by tea. 
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Trustees and other groups met to- 
gether at various dinners before the 
Friday night meeting. This opened 
with an address by Charles E. Rush 
of Indianapolis public library on “Some 
practical aspects of adult education in 
libraries” began as a reminiscence of 
some of the experiences encountered 
in filling readers’ requests. He urged 
the reading of Everett Dean Martin’s 
book, The Meaning of a liberal edu- 
cation, by every librarian, and pro- 
ceeded to outline how work in self-edu- 
cation and in supplying the varied 
wants of readers is carried on in In- 
dianapolis. The ultimate aim of the 
library in this connection being, he 
said, to reach all of the public who are 
“without benefit of intellectual op- 
portunity.” 

Miss S. C. N. Bogle of the American 
Library Association gave a resumé of 
latter-day activities in her field, taking 
as her subject “The More recent de- 
velopments in the work of the Ameri- 
can Library Association.” Because 
of the wide scope of this work and be- 
cause the information covered in her 
talk is available, in print, her remarks 
are not given in detail here. At the 
close of Miss Bogle’s talk, Mr Bishop 
declared the meetings of the associa- 
tion as a group adjourned, calling at- 
tention at the same time to the round- 
table discussions scheduled for Satur- 
day morning. 

Six round-tables ‘were held on Sat- 
urday, that of the Business and re- 
search librarians meeting under Chris- 
tine H. Haller of Detroit. Nina K. 
Preston of Ann Arbor was in charge 
of the Cataloging group, while the 
children’s librarians gathered under the 
leadership of Mabel B. Moore of Mus- 
kegon. The other three round-tables 
held were: 1) Extension Work prob- 
lems under Mrs Mary E. Frankhauser, 
State librarian; 2) Reference work in 
charge of Annette P. Ward of Alma; 
3) School libraries, the meeting being 
held in the high-school and led by 
Grace Winton of Detroit. 

Saturday noon marked the close of 
the last meeting and terminated what 
had been a very inspirational and well- 
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ordered convention. It was successful 
in the point of attendance and stimu- 
lating in the consideration of timely 
subjects for discussion. To the new 
officers of the association falls the task 
of the selection of a place for the next 
meeting and of maintaining the high 
standard set by this one. B. 


Montana — The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the State library association 
was called:to order by President <m- 
lyn Benson of Havre, October 10, at 
Lewistown. Mayor Briscoe, president 
of the board of trustees of the Lewis- 
town Carnegie library gave the address 
of welcome. In reports of those at- 
tending other conventions, Elizabeth 
Forrest of the Montana State College 
library, Bozeman, reported on the-At- 
lantic City-Philadelphia convention of 
October 4-9, 1926, Elizabeth B. Powell 
of Missoula, attended the A. L. A. con- 
vention, June 20-27, at Toronto, and 
Geneva Cook, Public library, Bozeman, 
the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion meeting at Gearhart, Oregon, June 
13-15. “All were of the opinion 
that their respective conventions were 
very enjoyable and helpful. At noon, 
the librarians were guests of the Lew- 
istown Rotarians at a very lively lunch- 
eon. 

In the afternoon session, a round- 
table on children’s work was ably con- 
ducted by Miss Fernald of Great Falls. 
Mabel Collins of Graham & Co., 
Spokane, discussed some of the new 
juvenile books that she had brought 
with her; Mrs C. C. Wallin of Lewis- 
town gave a reading, Sappho, the 
poetess; Agnes Trost, librarian of the 
Fergus County high-school, Lewis- 
town, told of the history and growth of 
this library. A personal visit was 
made by the delegates to the high- 
school and public libraries. The visit- 
ing librarians were dinner guests of 
the library trustees. An evening ses- 
sion of music, and an address, Fergus 
—a miniature of the west, by C. B. 
Worthen of the Fergus County high- 
school concluded the day’s program. 

At the morning session on October 
11, Ruth Sultzer of the Butte public 
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library led the round-table on various 
library problems; in a paper on In- 
creasing the reference service by Miss 
Forrest, ways of being of more service 
to the business man were especially 
brought out; County library problems 
by two county librarians, Miss Johnson 
of the Chouteau County library, Fort 
Benton, and Miss Rennie of the Big 
Horn County library of Hardin were 


‘discussed. At noon, the Kiwanis club 


provided a very interesting program. 

At the afternoon session, Elizabeth 
Ireland, superintendent of the city 
schools of Havre, gave an exceedingly 
interesting talk on Relation of our pub- 
lic schools to our public libraries, and 
Mrs J. H. McLean of Lewistown told 
of her experiences of Breaking into 
the magazines. After adjournment a 
drive around the beautiful country near 
Lewistown was much enjoyed. A de- 
lightful tea was served by the 
Woman’s club. In the evening the 
librarians attended a lecture by Judge 
Ben Lindsey of Denver. 

The morning session of October 12 
was opened by a roll call, and each 
librarian responded with a short talk 
on a recent book read, followed by gen- 
eral discussion of the “Problem of mod- 
ern fiction.” Business of the associa- 
tion occupied the remainder of the 
session. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Elizabeth Forest, Montana 
State College library, Bozeman; vice- 
president, Mrs Mary F. Homan, 
Phillips County library, Malta; secre- 
tary, Amy Johnson, Chouteau County 
library, Fort Benton; treasurer, Flor- 
ence Catlin, Hearst free library, Ana- 
conda. Havre was selected as the next 
convention city, October 8-10, 1928. 

M. Lucie Peat 
Secretary 


Nebraska—The Nebraska library asso- 
ciation met in the Lincoln public li- 
brary, October 13-14. Librarians were 
there from the southeast and the north- 
west. There was the librarian from 
Spencer, which is 275 miles from Lin- 
coln; Scottsbluff; 400 miles, sent a 
trustee and librarian; Sidney, nearly 
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450 miles from the N. L. A. sent an- 
other trustee. Interest and enthusiasm 
in libraries is not on the wane in Ne- 
braska! 

A very fitting opening address on 
Library personnel was given by Edith 
Tobitt from Omaha. 

Thursday afternoon, the close rela- 
tion existing between the federated 
clubs and the public libraries was 
clearly and forcibly shown by Mrs Ev- 
elyn Minier, president of the N. F. W. 
C. Gilbert H. Doane, librarian of the 
University of Nebraska, read his “Leg- 
end of the Book.” After these two 
numbers the association visited the 
state capitol and the state library. Ne- 
braska has a right to be proud of her 
new capitol, an outstanding type of 
architecture. Governor McMullen wel- 
comed the guests and W. L. Younkin 
of the Goodhue commission explained 
in detail the architectural features of 
the building. Judge Letton, state li- 
brarian, spoke briefly of the history of 
the state library while we visited there. 

Thursday evening, Anna V. Jen- 
nings of the Kearney State Teachers 
College presented some of the expe- 
riences she had had in a recent world 
tour. She gave us glimpses into sev- 
eral libraries which she visited. 

Friday afternoon was given over to 
the subject of School libraries and the 
future of school libraries in Nebraska. 
In the past two years, a decided 
growth in the number in the state has 
been noted. It has been stated that 
the schools are just 10 years behind in 
the library field. Rose B. Clark of the 
Nebraska Wesleyan University spoke 
on the Elementary School library. Dr 
B. C. Hendricks of the University of 
Nebraska read a paper on Science 
books in the high-school library. Ma- 
bel Harris of the University Teachers 
College presided at the section and Ar- 
nold H. Trotier of Kearney State 
Teachers College conducted the round- 
table. 

Friday evening at the University li- 
brary, Mr George B. Utley of the New- 
berry library, Chicago, spoke on Rare 
books. This was a great treat. To 
add to the interest, the University li- 
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brary had on display several very fine 
specimens of rare books of which the 
library is the proud possessor. 

Officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Eleanor M. Wheeler, North 
Platte; first vice-president, Mrs Nel- 
lie Wilson, Scottsbluff; second vice- 
president, Florence Taylor, Omaha; 
secretary and treasurer, Mabel Harris, 
Lincoln, Teachers’ College, U. of N. 

Prior to the N. L. A., a two day in- 
stitute was conducted by the Public 
Library commission under the direc- 
tion of the secretary, Nellie Williams. 

MARGUERITE NESBIT 
Secretary 


North Dakota—Possibly the most 
unique meeting the association has had 
was held in Dickinson, September 15, 
with 25 in attendance. Because Dick- 
inson lies in the extreme southwest- 
ern part of the state and this is a state 
of magnificent distances, the attend- 
ance was smaller than usual. The tem- 
porary suspension of business on the 
part of the bank which held the asso- 
ciation funds put the association on its 
mettle to see what could be accom- 
plished without funds. Thanks to the 
generous codperation of the speakers 
the program was a success. 

The theme was “Know your state” 
and emphasis was placed on exhibits 
of books by North Dakota authors, 
books about North Dakota, pamphlet 
material free or sold at nominal cost, 
and phases of wild life in this state. 
The fact that we were in “The Roose- 
velt Country” made that phase of 
North Dakota history doubly clear. 

One of the outstanding papers pre- 
sented was sent by Clara Richards of 
the Masonic Temple library at Fargo. 
Miss Richards discussed adult educa- 
tion and its possibilities in our state 
where the fact that we have a people 
who think, but whose thinking needs to 
be. based on a wider and more intel- 
ligent reading, is evidenced by our po- 
litical and economic experiments. Her 
definition of “adult education” was so 
excellent that we are quoting it here: 

It means an education undertaken volun- 


tarily by men and women who have finished 
their formal schooling, whether it be ele- 
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mentary, secondary or university training, 
and have entered upon active work of some 
sort, outside the ordinary channels of train- 
ing, while they are engaged in the busi- 
ness of earning a living. 


Her conclusion of the whole matter 
was that it is personal contact that 
counts more than lists or any form of 
mechanical help. 

Mrs Kuenning of Williston, whose 
successful work in library publicity is 
being widely circulated in the material 
sent out for use in promoting Chil- 
dren’s Book Week this year, gave an 
able discussion of the publicity cam- 
paign, the plan for which won third 
prize in the national contest sponsored 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The fact that “Williston is 
talking books as never before” and that 
the library board doubled the book ap- 
propriation is evidence that the plan 
worked. 

The problem of magazine reading 
was presented by Miss Metella Williams 
of the Library Commission staff and 
provoked discussion on how to elimi- 
nate the trash by stimulating interest 
in the worth while. She believes the 
leading magazine articles by the prom- 
inent authors of today need a_ wider 
publicity, on a par with the advertising 
given to new books. 

Mrs Florence Davis of the State His- 
torical Society gave us delightful and 
intimate glimpses into the lives of a 
large group of North Dakota authors. 
She had prepared a unique exhibit, ge- 
ographically arranged, of books whose 
authors she discussed. 

Delightful echoes of the Toronto 
meeting were sent by Mr Keator of 
the University library and by Miss 
Mirick of Wahpeton, neither of whom 
was able to be present. A discussion 
of library pensions by Mrs Searing of 
Wahpeton, and a careful survey of the 
proposed county library law by Miss 
Cook of the Library commission were 
business phases of the meeting. 

On the last evening, P. E. Byrne of 
Bismarck, author of Soldiers of the 
plains, a book which has provoked 
much discussion by its defense of the 
Indian warrior, gave us reminiscences 
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of the early history of Bismarck and 
then spoke of the Indian and the in- 
justice that has been done him. 
Another North Dakota author whose 
work is well known among scientists is 
George Will of Bismarck, who gave us 
in the afternoon an excellent paper on 
the need of conservation of wild life in 
our state by establishing “sanctuaries” 
or “reserves” before it is too late. In 


‘the evening, Mr Will took us with him 


by means of a group of kodak pic- 
tures and informal reminiscence, on the 
Ernest Thompson Seton expedition 
which he and two other North Dakota 
naturalists accompanied this summer 
on their trip in search of Indian lore 
and western animal and plant life. The 
trip extended from North Dakota to 
New Mexico and lasted about three 
months. Mr Will was with the party 
the first two weeks and gave us de- 
lightful glimpses into the way the fam- 
ous naturalist conducts his camping 
parties. 

To crown our growing conception of 
the attractions of our own state, the 
party adjourned after the sessions were 
closed to spend two days among the 
marvels of the Bad Lands. The auto- 
mobile trail from Dickinson to Medora 
wound along the rim of a continual 
panorama of marvels. Medora and the 
Chateau de Mores have been made 
familiar to all who have read Hage- 
dorn’s Roosevelt in the Bad Lands. 
One who has attempted to describe the 
splendors of the Grand Canyon needs 
the same adjectives, or finds he hasn’t 
them, to describe the Bad Lands scen- 
ery. Stiff and tired as we were after 
our horseback rides around and 
among marvelously colored and fan- 
tastically shaped buttes and canyons 
and the weird formations of the petri- 
fied forests, we were not too tired to 
enjoy the evening camp fire and its 
songs and poems as interpreted by Mr 
Carl Olson, the genial host of Peace- 
ful Valley ranch. We have reason to 
believe that the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the North Dakota library 
association will be remembered long 
after more formal sessions are forgot- 
ten. 
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To all who visit North Dakota we 
commend that drive thru the Bad 
Lands from Dickinson to Medora 
which we enjoyed as guests of Dick- 
inson’s business men. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: Harriet Pearson, Agricul- 
tural College library, Fargo, president ; 
Mrs Ethel Kuenning, Williston, vice- 
president ; Gertrude Voldal, Dickinson, 
secretary-treasurer. Board of direc- 
tors: Mrs Florence Davis, Bismarck; 
Inga Rynning, Fargo; Bessie Baldwin, 
Bismarck. Member of the A. L. A. 
Council: Lillian Cook, Bismarck. 

INGA RYNNING 
Secretary 


Vermont—The joint annual meeting of 
the Vermont library association and the 
Free Public Library department was 
held at Bennington, October 11-13. 

Following a.supper given by the 
trustees of the Bennington free. li- 
brary two one-act plays, “Heathenlike” 
by Carola Bell Williams and “Inac- 
tivity” by Marion Bennett and W. 


Northrop Morse, were presented by the 


Middlebury College dramatic club. 

At the meeting, Wednesday morn- 
ing, conducted by the president, Miss 
McNeil of Middlebury, the Vermont 
Library Association prize of expenses to 
the meeting was given to Miss May- 
nard of Waterville for meritorious 
work in her small library during the 
past year. Reports of the district meet- 
ings were given. It was voted to fa- 
vor the midwinter meeting of the A. 
L. A. being held in New York or 
Washington once in three years. It 
was also voted that Vermont should 
participate in a New England meeting 
the year the A. L. A. is not held in the 
east. It was also voted to start a fund 
for the furthering of library work in 
the state. 

Miss Susan Archibald of Middlebury 
read a very interesting and humorous 
paper entitled “The original and pres- 
ent state of Vermont libraries.” 

Miss Julia Wright Merrill, A. L. A. 
Committee on library extension, spoke of 
“The Library and the new day.” 
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After a sightseeing trip around his- 
toric Bennington, in the afternoon, 
Miss Corinne Bacon from New Britain, 
Conn., lecturer on Book selection, 
spoke about “Novels proper and im- 
proper for the public library.” 

Miss Mary Eastwood of the Book 
Information department of the New 
York state library at Albany spoke of 
“Buried Treasure,” interesting non-fic- 
tion still undiscovered to a large ex- 
tent. 

“Breaking the ten commandments in 
cataloging pamphlets” was discussed 
at a round-table led by Miss Rebecca 
Wright of the Vermont historical so- 
ciety. 

In the evening, Robert Frost, after a 
short humorous talk, read a number of 
his poems in a delightful manner. 

Thursday morning, Mr Frank Howe 
of the Bennington Banner spoke about 
newspaper publicity. 

Lt. Governor Jackson was the final 
speaker. His subject was “The value 
of a word,” the right word in the right 
place. 

The 1928 meeting is to be held in 
Randolph. 

The officers for 1927-1928 are: Presi- 
dent, Priscilla Bancroft, Proctor; vice- 
president, Rebecca Wright, Montpelier ; 
secretary-treasurer, Minnie Gorton, 
Rutland. 

PRISCILLA BANCROFT 
Secretary 


Wisconsin—The thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin library as- 
sociation was held in Green Bay, Oc- 
tober 4-6. 

An address of welcome by Mayor 
McGillan of Green’ Bay opened the 
meeting. Leila A. Janes, Fond du Lac, 
president of the association, responded. 

The main address of the evening 
was given by Upton Close’ who talked 
brilliantly and was most interesting, 
on conditions in the Orient, especially 
China. Mr Close has long been a stu- 

1Mr Close (Josef Washington Hall) encincered the 
Student’s Revolt in 1919, was editor of the Prking 
Daily, the oldest newspaper in the world, was attaché 
to the American Congressional Party which toured 
the Orient in 1920, and travelled as an explorer for 


the international relief committee and the National 
Geographic Magazine. 
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dent of conditions in those countries 
and had just returned from a trip thru 
the Orient, where he came in contact 
with all kinds and classes of people, 
interviewing many leading men, in- 
cluding Gandhi. He said that most of 
us in this country do not realize the 
intense feeling all thru the Orient in 
regard to what these peoples call “race 
discrimination.” The most outstand- 
ing evidence of this feeling was shown, 
of course, in the recent revolution in 
China. In some countries in Asia this 
revolt is a political movement, in 
others, a fight for social independence. 
Mr Close spoke at some length of Rus- 
sia and the Russians, who he said are 
essentially Oriental rather than west- 
ern. The speaker’s synipathy is 
largely with the revolt of which he 
spoke. 

The Wednesday session opened with 
a practical, interesting talk by Forrest 
B. Spaulding, the new librarian of Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Moving our book 
stock. This was handled largely from 
the salesman point of view. Briefly, 
Mr Spaulding said, in using some of 
the methods of a merchant in moving 
their goods, first, do not keep stock 
which does not move, display your 
goods attractively. Library stock does 
differ from store stock in that a library 
must have books which do not move 
often. Do not have too much stand- 
ardization or too much housekeeping. 
Make your library different and dis- 
tinctive, and not characterless. Sell 
books from your library as a problem 
for each book. Do personal work in 
salesmanship. One of the ideas which 
was stressed was to have two libraries, 
or two collections, one having quite 
new books and one containing the old 
books. 

S. J. Carter, reference department of 
the Milwaukee public library, gave a 
practical talk on public documents, 
under the general headings of, What 
they are, kinds, how to get them. 

Under the heading Library and com- 
munity problems, Aubrey W. Wil- 


liams gave a talk on the “Children’s 
Code” in Wisconsin, and Mrs J. H. 
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Strathearn decried the class of maga- 
zines found on the news stand. 

After a discussion of The Public li- 
brary and local history by Dr Joseph 
Schafer, State Historical society of 
Wisconsin, the convention adjourned 
to the Fox River country club. 

Mrs Arthur C. Neville and Mr W. L. 
Evans, both of Green Bay, gave hu- 
morous and delightful talks on early 
days in old Green Bay. 

At the business meeting it was voted 
to make Miss Lutie E. Stearns, a 
pioneer in library work in Wisconsin, 
a life member of the State association. 

Miss Mary Katherine Reely, Wis- 
consin library school, gave her usual 
helpful talk on the most interesting 
books which have come out within the 
year. 

At a delightful dinner the principal 
speaker, E. Burns Martin, Kenosha, 
gave a most inspiring address on Books 
and reading. 

On Thursday morning, Dr Joseph K. 
Hart, department of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, talked on Adult 
Education and the library. Dr Hart 
sounded a note of warning in his talk, 
that librarians be not too optimistic 
about all the reading that is being 
done. He said that there is a great 
deal of what he called “retinizing” go- 
ing on. By this he meant reading 
books, or looking at pages, without 
actually knowing what the _ books 
mean. “We are developing the ability 
in America to read a book without 
understanding a word of it.” Another 
fact, and which was pointed out by 
Ramsay McDonald, is that, “The ef- 
fect of popular education is not to 
make the people intellectually vigor- 
ous, but to make them slaves of what 
they read.” If we know whether the 
reading we furnish “is ministering to 
critical mindedness, at least among a 
considerable number of individuals, 
puts a responsibility of our furnishing 
intellectually stimulating books with- 
out trash and drivel.” “We are fac- 
ing world problems with the minds of 
villagers. . . . we need books to help 
us to realize that we live in cities, in 
nations and in world entanglements.” 
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Round-table discussions for various 
small groups closed the meeting. 
The officers elected: President, 
Miss Cora Olsen, Eau Claire; vice- 
president, Miss Cora Lansing, Wau- 
sau; secretary, Miss Florence Hays, 
Watertown; treasurer, Miss Mary 
Corson, Waukesha. 
Ciara L. LInpbsLey, 
Secretary 
Coming meetings 
The Minnesota library association 
will meet at St. Paul, November 8-10. 
The Mississippi library association 
will hold a meeting at the State uni- 
versity, Oxford, November 10-11. 
The Arkansas library association 
will meet November 10-12. 





Interesting Things in Print 

An interesting dissertation on How 
to organize a county library campaign 
has been issued by the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on library extension. It is a 
compilation of methods that have been 
used in different states and is intended 
as a complete guide to the inexpe- 
rienced leaders. It will be of interest 
to many who have had the experience 
with which it deals. 


A Short history of women by John 
Langdon-Davies, well-known British 
author and lecturer, has been selected 
by the editors of the Literary Guild 
for their next book. It will appear 
November 7. 


The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has issued 
a list of its publications, any of which 
will be sent to a library free of charge 
upon request. A cursory reading of 
the list shows much material that ought 
to be on hand for those who are mak- 
ing a study or are interested in the 
many phases of the questions relating 
to women. These are authoritative 
studies of important questions. 


The Association of special libraries 
and information bureaux, with head- 
quarters at 38 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W. C. 1, is offering a Direc- 
tory of Sources of specialized informa- 
tion edited by G, F. Barwick, late 
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keeper of printed books in the British 
Museum. This volume will record, 
under thousands of subject headings, 
the various centers in Great Britain 
and Ireland to which those in search 
of specialized information should turn. 


The Catalog of books for boys and 
girls—a volume of nearly 300 pages, 
and listing, with descriptive notes, 
some 2000 books—compiled by the 
Boys and Girls division of the Public 
library, Toronto, is a welcome tool. 
The list represents no small amount of 
labor, every book mentioned having 
been carefully examined before being 
given a place in it. The Toronto pub- 
lic library is noted for its work for its 
juvenile readers and is generous in 
sharing this catalog with other libra- 
ries. It is priced at cost, $2. 


One of the most interesting bibli- 
ographies which the H. W. Wilson 
Company has sent out in its thousands 
of such is the one recently issued under 
the title, A Quarter century of cumula- 
tive bibliography, tracing the history 
and development of its work from 1898 
to the present. In addition to the his- 
tory of the bibliographical work, which 
is illustrated by graphs and other draw- 
ings, there are: Bibliographical meth- 
ods, Whys and wherefores:of bibliog- 
raphy, and A Look ahead. A list of the 
personnel which contributed to the 
success of the work finds a deserved 
place in the interesting history. 


A Second supplement of the Chil- 
dren’s catalog, issued by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, has been published. 
This is a dictionary catalog of 385 
books with 52 new editions of books 
in the Main catalog, and analytical 
entries for 99 books. The supplements 
are cumulative. The Second includes 
the books of 1925-26, but not those of 
1927, because competent specialists 
have not had opportunity to form an 
opinion of the newest books. A few 
older books suggested for inclusion 
have been added. A list of the new 
titles and new editions added to the 
supplement is given at the end for the 
convenience of those who wish to check 
additions since the First supplement. 
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Library Schools 

Several pages of announcements of 
appointments of students from the 
various schools have had to be omitted 
because of space required. If appoint- 
ments can be reported as they occur, it 
is likely that places can be found for 
them, but when held until a considerable 
accumulation grows it is seldom possi- 
ble to find space for them on account of 
space required for other things. 

Harriet E. Howe, for three years 
executive assistant to the A. L. A. 
- board of education for librarianship, 
has been chosen by Dean Works for 
appointment as associate professor on 
the faculty of the Graduate library 
school of the University of Chicago. 

Miss Howe will leave November 1, 
to spend the first year of her appoint- 
ment at Harvard University working 
for a higher degree in the Graduate 
school of education. In September, 
1928, she will take charge of the de- 
partment for the preparation of teach- 
ers in library science. 

Miss Howe is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school. After 
several years of practical library ex- 
perience, she joined the faculty of the 
Western Reserve University library 
school. Later she held a similar posi- 
tion at the Simmons College library 
school. 

Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The Library school opened its twen- 
ty-third session with the largest enroll- 
ment in its history. The class num- 
bers 22 students representing 11 ac- 
credited colleges. 

Thirteen of the students had not had 
the minimum amount of library expe- 
rience required for entrance. These 
reported in advance of the others to 
make up the deficiency and to become 
somewhat familiar with certain parts of 
library routine, and terminology. An 
intensive program of instruction, read- 
ing, and observation was given at the 
conclusion of which each student filled 
out a score sheet summarizing points 
with which there should be familiarity 
before beginning the year’s study. The 
results were sufficiently satisfactory 
to justify the undertaking. 
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Miss Fannie Cox, instructor of lend- 
ing and supervisor of practice, has 
been granted leave of absence to attend 
the School of library service, Colum- 
bia University, where she is enrolled 
for the program of advanced graduate 
instruction. Mrs Vera S. Cooper, an- 
other former faculty member, has also 
registered for graduate library work 


at the University of Michigan. 


New faculty members are Miss Julia 
C. Pressey, and Mrs Jessie W. Luther. 
Miss Pressey, who will give the work 
in cataloging, classification and related 
subjects, is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, with the degree of B. L: S. from 
the University of [Illinois library 
school, and has had much library ex- 
perience of various. kinds. 

Mrs Luther, who for the year will 
take over the instruction given by Miss 
Cox in lending, will also give reference 
and bibliography. In addition, she will 
supervise a part of the students’ prac- 
tical work. Mrs Luther is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, where 
she received her master’s degree; she 
is also a graduate of the Library school 
of Wisconsin. Her library experience 
includes several kinds of work but ref- 
erence work especially. 

Miss Fanny Hinton, head of the Ref- 
erence department, Carnegie library of 
Atlanta, who formerly conducted the 
reference and bibliography instruction, 
will continue to give the instruction in 
Government documents. . 

Zona Peek, ’16, who was librarian of the 
Sull Ross State Normal College, Alpine, 
Texas, has accepted the position of libra- 
rian of the Junior college, Edinburg, Texas. 

Vera Walton, ’21, spent the past year as 
a student at the University of Georgia, 
where she received her A. B. degree. In 
September, she became head of the lending 
department, Carnegie library of Atlanta. 

Selma Wacker, ’22, resigned her work in 
the cataloging department of Emory Uni- 
versity and has accepted the position of li- 
brarian at the Marine Corps Barracks, Par- 
ris Island, S. 

Sarah Harris" MacDonald, ’24, who was 
librarian of the State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. (1924-27), is now an assis- 
tant in the cataloging department of Em- 
ory University. 

Janie L. Near, ’24, formerly in the cata- 
loging department of the University of Ten- 
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nessee, is an assistant in Carnegie library of 
Atlanta. 

Parmelee Cheves, ’25, formerly librarian, 
Paducah, Ky., has become branch librarian, 
East Lake branch, Birmingham, Ala. 

anet E. MacGowan, ’25, and Helen Rose, 
_ 25, have joined the staff of the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta. 

Olive Bertha Counts, ’27, has been ap- 
pointed “5 ane State Teachers College, 

ek a. 

Lucie T. M. Drewry, ’27, is an assistant 
in the library of Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Emma Woodie Rawlinson, ’27, is an as- 
sistant in the cataloging department, Public 
pees Birmingham, Ala. 

Martha Shover, ’27, became secretary in 
the library school, Carnegie library of At- 
lanta. 
WINIFRED LEMon Davis 


Principal 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

On October 13, Founder’s day was 
celebrated by the Carnegie Institute. 
President Coolidge gave the Founder’s 
Day address. Altho the students were 
unable to attend the ceremonies in the 
afternoon, they were given an oppor- 
tunity to see Preside t and Mrs Cool- 
idge at a special meeting in the morn- 
ing. Founder’s day marks the public 
opening of the International exhibition 
of paintings in the Carnegie Institute 
art galleries, and the class had the priv- 
ilege of attending the Press view of the 
exhibition, which is held the night be- 
fore the formal opening. 

Appointments of 40 of the class of 
1927 have been made. Of these one- 
half are in Pennsylvania libraries, 10 
in the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
and two in other Pittsburgh libraries, 
and the others are located from Rhode 
Island across the continent to Wash- 
ington and Oklahoma and south to 
Alabama. 

Other new appointments are: 

Lillian A. Sutherland, ’10, children’s li- 
brarian, Public library, Lynchburg, Va. 

Margaret S. Swisher, ’26, School librarian, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marion H. Monroe, ’27, was married on 
October 8, 1927, to John Marion Baker III. 

Frances H. KE tty, 
Principal 

rf Hampton Institute 

The Hampton Institute library 
school began the third year of its ex- 
istence with a class of eight students, 
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all of whom have had a minimum of 
one year of college work. All but one 
have had teaching experience. Four 
members of the class have been 
granted scholarships by the General 
Education Board. 

Kathrine Malterud, N. Y. S. L. S. 21, 
succeeds Elizabeth Wilson as instruc- 
tor in classification and cataloging, and 
Alma B. Ford, Pittsburgh ’24, has 
been added to the staff as secretary 
and instructor. _ 

Appointments 

Lovey Anthony, ’27, librarian, Lincoln 
University, Jefferson City, Mo.; Olie At- 
kins, ’27, assistant, Tuskegee Institute li- 
brary, Tuskegee, Ala.: Jauncy De Vaughn, 
26, librarian, Allen University, Columbia, 

: Emma Lou Goff, ’26, acting librarian, 
Miles Memorial College, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Lucille Wheelock, ’27, ee Tuskegee 
Institute library, ‘Ala.: Julia A. C. Wrenn, 
27, executive secretary, Booker T. Wash- 
ington Community Center, Auburn, N. Y. 

The following members of the class 
of 1927 have returned to their former 
positions as librarians of the following 
colleges: 

Henrietta Beasley, Langston University, 
Okla.; Martha Brown, Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State College, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Alberta Calvin, Maryland Normal School, 
Bowie; Celeste Hatcher, State College, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; May Marshall, Philan- 
der Smith College, Little Rock, 

Fiorence R. cna 
Director 


University of Illinois 

The University of Illinois library 
school began its thirty-first year with 
a record enrollment of 107 students, in- 
cluding 82 in the first year of the Li- 
brary school, one candidate for the 
B.L.S. in the second year, and 24 reg- 
istered in the graduate school. Since 
then three have withdrawn from the 
first year class, reducing the present 
enrollment to 79. 

The faculty remains unchanged, with 
the exception of the resignation of 
Frances I. Ambuhl, ’28, from the posi- 
tion of catalog reviser and the appoint- 
ment of Hazel Rea, B.S. in L.S. ’27, 
and the resignation of Avis M. Pills- 
bury, ’22, reference reviser and assist- 
ant, and the appointment of Beatrice 
H. Holt, B.S. in L.S., ’27. Because of 
the enlarged enrollment, additional 
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help, both in teaching and revision, has 
been found necessary. 

The 79 students registered in the 
first year class represent 60 different 
colleges and universities where their 
preliminary training has been taken, 
six being from the University of IIli- 
nois; five from Indiana University; 
three from the University of Minne- 
sota and Purdue; and two each from 


Northwestern University, University 


of Chicago, Oberlin, Earlham, Grinnell 
and St. Catherine colleges. The other 
50 institutions are represented by one 
student each. 

The school is still occupying the 
temporary quarters into’ which it 
moved September, 1926, as the new 
north unit of the library building is 
not quite ready for occupancy. 

The first-year class represents 22 
states, Canada and Chile; Illinois nat- 
urally being most fully represented by 
20; Indiana by 16; Minnesota by 
seven; Iowa by six; Kansas, Ohio and 
Oklahoma by three each; California, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Texas and 
Wyoming by two each; Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
York and Rhode Island by one each. 

The students in the advanced class 
represent 21 institutions; four from 
the University of Illinois; two from 
Concordia Seminary; and 19 from 
other institutions, each represented by 
one student. The advanced class rep- 
resents 12 states, and Germany and 
China. [Illinois naturally leads with 
11; Ohio has two; and Arkansas, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Dakota one each. 

During the summer, announcements 
have been received of the following 
weddings: 

Louise Winn, B.S. in L. S., ’27, and My- 
ron W. Getchell, B.L.S., ’22. 

Kathryn Tomlin and Icko Iben, ’28. 

Jessie Irene Dobbs, B.S. in L.S., ’27, and 
Fred A. Bestow. 

Edith Bertha Moecker and William O. 
Baehr, ’28. 

Esther Horr, B.S. in L.S., ’27, and George 
Allen Hodges. 

FRANCES SIMPSON 
Assistant-director 
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Los Angeles public library 

The Los Angeles library school: 
opened September 19 with 36 students. 
Of these, 29 are college graduates, the - 
others presenting equivalents in college 
work and library experience. The ma- 
jority come from California colleges, 
but Girton, England, Mt. Holyoke, 
Columbia, DePauw, Baylor, Cornell, 
Western College for Women, and the 
Universities of Michigan, Minnesota, 
Towa, Kansas and Washington are also 
represented. 

The curriculum follows the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Education 
for librarianship with the basic courses 
required of all students, while the elec- 
tive courses in bibliography, children’s 
books and branch administration al- 
low some specialization. Those not 
expecting to be children’s librarians 
study children’s books in a course 
planned for the general worker. 

A special lecture during the month 
was given by Ernest Dawson of Daw- 
son’s Book Shop, who spoke on book 
collecting and illustrated his talk with 
some fascinating manuscripts, incuna- 
bula and autographed editions. 

The following positions of members 
of the class of 1927 in the Los Angeles 
library school have not been reported: 

Jeannette Cleave, assistant, Pomona Col- 
lege library. : 

Leah Crane, assistant, history department, 
‘Los Angeles public library. 

Evelyn Harwood, acting librarian, Occi- 
dental College library. 

Marguerite Chisholm Hess, librarian, 
Na Starr Jordan high school, Los An- 
geles. 

Marion Lawrence, assistant, Deschutes 
County free library, Bend, Oregon. 

_ Bertha Marshall, assistant, adult educa- 
tion department, Los Angeles public library. 

Frances Parker, assistant, Long Beach 
public library. 

Other changes in positions of grad- 
uates may be noted: 

_ Helen Iredell, ’25, Woodrow Wilson jun- 
ior high school library, Long Beach. 

Frances Matchette Meadows, '21, High 
School library, Avalon, Catalina Island. 

Florence Robertson, ’23, John Muir ele- 
mentary school library, Long Beach. 

Irene. Scott, ’24, assistant, technology di- 
vision, Denver public library. 

Mary Whitmore, ’26, cataloger, Los An- 
geles high school libraries. 
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Elizabeth Owen Williams, ‘18, Central 
junior high school library, Los Angeles. 


Marion Horton 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The school began on September 19 
with a class of 25 students. Five are 
from New England, three from New 
York, two each from Minnesota and 
New Jersey, one each from Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, District of 
Columbia, Iowa, and Oregon, six from 
Canada, and one from England. 

Nineteen of them have had library 
experience, six have taught, eight have 
had business experience, five secre- 
tarial experience, two have been in so- 
cial work, one has been a horticultur- 
ist, one a hospital dietitian, and one 
an instructor at college, as well as a 
librarian of a summer library. All of 
them have had experience other than 
school or college. Practically all of 
them have studied French and Latin, 
and for the second time Spanish leads 
German as a second modern language. 

Among the libraries represented by 
members of their staff are the public 
libraries of Brooklyn, Newark, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Plymouth, Mass., 
Orlando, Florida, Minneapolis, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Portland, Oregon, the 
Enoch Pratt library and that of the 
New Britain Institute, Conn. 

The colleges represented are Queens 
University with two graduates, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, two graduates, 
the University of Maine, Dartmouth, 
Middlebury, Barnard, Syracuse, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, University of Tor- 
onto, of Nebraska, Winthrop College, 
Prince of Wales College, Victoria, Rol- 
lins College, and Adelphi. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
Riverside, Calif. 

Pressure of applications for the year 
course of the Riverside library service 
school has been such that plans have 
heen made to increase the enrollment 
from 16 students to 25 for the course 
beginning Tuesday, January 3, 1928. 

C. F. Woops 
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St. Louis public library 

The school opened for its tenth year 
with an enrollment of 33 students, rep- 
resenting six states and including two 
men, the first male students ever en- 
rolled. Eleven registered for the Spe- - 
cial course in children’s work, includ- 
ing one post-graduate, an increase of 
over 100 per cent. 

The lectures on child psychology 
given by Dr John A. McGeoch, as- 
sistant professor of psychology in 
Washington University are scheduled 
for Saturday mornings. They will be 
attended by selected members of the 
Public Library staff. 

Appointments of the class of 1927 
are as follows: 

Nada Reddish, Detroit public library; June 
Barclay and Ara Kelly, Public library, 
Evansville, Indiana; Alice Monroe, Cleve- 
land public library; Emily Hewitt, The 
Jennie D. Hayner library, Alton, Illinois; 
Margaret Pease, cataloger, Puble library, 
Mason City, Iowa; Anne T. Harding, libra- 
rian, Public library, Benton, Illinois; Ade- 
laide Francis, librarian, Hosmer Hall, St. 
Louis; Bertha Landauer, librarian, Western 
Kentucky Normal School and _ Teachers’ 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky; Mabel 
B. McClure, librarian, Public library, Argo, 
Illinois; Margaret Goldsby, assistant, Uni- 
versity of Missouri library, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Elsie Schinzel returned to the staff 
of the Public library, Burlington, Iowa; 
Florence Wade, acting librarian, Washing- 
ton library, a branch of the Kansas City 
public library, located in Mt. Washington, 
Missouri. 

The following have received appoint- 
ments to the staff of the St. Louis pub- 
lic library: 

Mary E. Connors, Martha Garland, Cath- 
erine Peniman, Mrs Mary E. Mars, Nan B. 
Shallcross, Inis I. Smith, Lucille Runge, 
Emma May Dorris, Mrs M. E. Schisler, 
Mrs Dorothy Varney, Naomi Barkley, Dor- 
othy Grace Beck, Dorothy Somers, Ruth 
Shapiro, Mildred Bess, and Phyllis Hack- 


mann. 
A. E. B. 


Western Reserve University 

. For the first time in the 23 years’ ex- 
istence of the school, Miss Linda A. 
Eastman, a member of the faculty, was 
absent from the opening exercises, be- 
cause of her absence in Great Britain, 
attending the Fiftieth Anniversa 

meeting of the British Library Associ- 
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ation in Edinburgh, where she-was on 
the program. | 

The registration of students show 
the following colleges and universities 
represented in the graduate division: 


. University of Akron, Pomona College, 


(Calif.), College of Detroit, University 
of Chicago, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mt. Union College, College of 
Wooster, Allegheny College, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, St. Mary’s College, 
Western College, University of Wis- 
consin, Oberlin College, Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Smith College, University of Ne- 
braska, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, College for 
Women, W. R. U., Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Two students bring to the school a 
foreign background: Astrid Fadum, a 
native of Norway, more recently of 
Paris, France; and Gizella Margit 
Heim, a native of Hungary. The to- 
tal registration, including graduate and 
undergraduate students, is 73. Class in- 
struction is organized on the double 
basis, with the usual major subjects 
being introduced at the beginning of 
the school year. 

The school has suffered a great loss 
in the death of Azariah S. Root, li- 
brarian of Oberlin College. He has 
been a member of the faculty of this 
school ever since the founding in 1904. 

Lucy B. Alverson, '23, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Public library, Alma, Mich. tc 
become librarian of the Public library, Ra- 
venna, Ohio. 

Lucile M. Reynolds, ’27, has accepted <¢ 
position as reference assistant in the Public 
library, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Marian L. Swayze, ’27, is now librarian of 
the Technical library of the plant of the 
Western Electric Company, Kearny, N.. J. 

Marriages 

Vera J. Grover, '25, was married Septem- 
ber 17 to Dr Daniel C. De Arment of Mas- 
sillon, O. 

Anna G. Kauffman, ’25, was married Sep- 
tember 24 to Paul L. Myers of Elkhart, 


‘Indiana. 


Virginia K. Wilkin, ’26, was married Oc- 
tober 5 to Nathaniel R. Richardson of 
Cleveland. 

Auice S. TYLER 
Dean 
University of Wisconsin 

Miss Ethel M. Fair, assistant-profes- 

sor of library science, resigned from 


the faculty at the end of the summer 
session, to return to her home in Har- 
risburg, Pa. Miss Fair has been a not- 
able figure in the life of the school, not 
only in residence teaching, but also in 
extension work. 

Miss Fair is succeeded by Miss Eliz- 
abeth E. Wilson, B.L.S., University of 
Illinois library school. Besides her 


-academic education and library school 


training, Miss Wilson brings to Wis- 
consin, an extensive library experience 
in several types of libraries and various 
forms of service in those libraries. It 
is a pleasure to welcome Miss Wilson 
to the state, and to anticipate her 
counsels in our work. 

Forty-one students are registered in 
the class of 1928, the largest in the 
history of the school, and the capacity 
of the school room is taxed to the ut- 
most. Represented in this class are 11 
states, the District of Columbia, Can- 
ada, and Norway. Wisconsin is in the 
lead with 17 students, Minnesota 
comes next with seven, Iowa sends 
three, Canada, Illinois, and Washing- 
ton each two, Colorado, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Norway, Ohio, and South Da- 
kota each one. 

Academically, 19 are graduate stu- 
dents, seven are seniors on the joint 
course basis, six rank as juniors, three 
as sophomores, and six as freshmen, 
several of these bringing unusual prep- 
aration from the field of library work 
itself. Twenty members of the class 
have engaged in library work of va- 
rious types, their experience varying 
from one to fourteen years. Several 
have had worth-while business expe- 
rience, and others good teaching expe- 
rience. Twenty have had opportuni- 
ties for travel, four in Europe, one in 
Australia, another in South America, 
while all sections of our own country 
and Canada are represented in the © 
travels of the others. Thus the class 
comes with many interests which is 
well for a group that must work to- 
gether intensively in preparing for li- 
brary service. 

Mary EMoGENE HAzELTINE 
Preceptor 
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Department of School Libraries 


Books are not dead things but do contain a potency of life in them 
to be as active as that soul whose progeny they are—NMilton. 














First Year’s Experiment in a High- 
School Reading Club’ 

Althea Warren, first assistant-librarian, 

Public library, Los Angeles, California 

In Los Angeles, the need for sys- 
tematic codperation between the pub- 
lic library and the students of the pub- 
lic schools is felt especially because the 
city schools maintain their own ex- 
cellent and extensive library systems. 
Under Miss Jasmine Britton, the 
Board of Education has a city schools 
library for the elementary group, sup- 
plying, not only text books, reference 
collections and supplementary ma- 
terial of all types, but delightful illus- 
trated editions for browsing table use 
in all the grades. Every junior high 
school and high school has its own li- 
brary with a trained librarian and cir- 
culating as well as reference service. 
Without aggressive effort on the part 
of the public library and its branches, 
large numbers of boys and girls 
might therefore graduate and scatter 
into trades and professions without 
ever developing any easy familiarity 
and dependence on their municipal 
book supply. 

Several branch libraries. have found 
book clubs successful in grade and 
junior high schools. Therefore Miss 
Newton, the librarian in the newly 
created adult education department of 
our main building who is charged with 
directing the reading of intermediates, 
decided last January to try this 
method with high-school students. 
She hoped to accomplish two major 
purposes. 


1) That all the students in the 18 high 
schools of Los Angeles should hear about 
our new central library building and resolve 
to see it and use it if they were not already 
doing so. 

2) That the intermediate department of 
the main library and the 46 branch libraries 
of our system might work together in giv- 
ing the high school boys and girls the book 





1Read before the California and Pacific Northwest 
library associations, Gearhart, Oregon, June 14. 


service they most wanted from their public 
library. 

The Book-of-the-Month club was 
organized at the beginning of the sec- 
ond term. In all our branch libraries 
near high schools, a member of the 
library staff, usually a senior assistant, 
was appointed to develop intermediate 
reading. She was asked to call upon 
the high-school librarian and the head 
of the English department in her 
vicinity to explain the club and ask 
them to appoint a boy or girl from the 
senior class to act as representatives 
during the spring term. This method 
was chosen rather than a popular elec- 
tion of delegates because it was de- 
sired to secure not the adored idols of 
the class but the quiet students of sin- 
cere literary interest who would take 
their duties seriously and be able to 
devote time and thot to book reviews 
and to giving publicity to book club 
news in the high-school paper. 

Miss Newton acted as chairman of 
the four meetings held the first term, 
and worked out plans for the club’s 
change and growth from a tactful and 
intuitive study of her audience, its 
aversions and responses. 

Attendance was excellently main- 
tained being largest for the last pro. 
gram, and never falling below 26, with 
an average of 28 of the 36 members, 


including representatives from the 
part-time and the Catholic high 
schools. 


The meetings at four on a Tuesday 
afternoon always presented six to a 
dozen brief book-reviews by the mem- 
bers. A list of some 50 suitable titles 
was prepared by the chairman, and the 
delegates assigned to speak at the next 
Session made their choice in consulta- 
tion with her to prevent duplication. 
The book was reserved and delivered 
to the most convenient branch. The 
three best books were chosen for anno- 
tation and advertisement in the high- 
school papers by popular vote at the 
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conclusion of the reviews. They were 
not literally “books of the month” but 
the present fad for the up-to-date was 
reflected in the choice of the members. 
The selection of the first four months 
has been made into a library book-list 
which is first of the Book-of-the- 
Month club’s bulletins. One of the 
delegates named it Turning the 
Leaves. It includes the following: 
March meeting 
Burnham’s Scouting on two continents 
Halliburton’s Royal road to romance 
Steven’s Paul Bunyan 
April meeting 
Lawrence’s Revolt in the desert 
Willard’s City of the sacred well 
Powell’s Map that is half unrolled 
May meeting 
Millay’s King’s henchman 
Shaw’s Saint Joan 
Minnigerode’s Cordelia Chantrell 
The vital flame in the entire adven- 
ture has been the response of the read- 
ers to the books of their choice. Near- 


ly every review opened with the sen- 


tence, “This is the best book I have 
ever read.” Anna Howard Shaw’s 
Story of a pioneer was once on the 
list of suggestions. A boy desired to 
select it. Miss Newton, fearing he 
was expecting a hero in,a coonskin 
cap, diverted him to Charles Siringo’s 
biography. He obligingly reviewed 
“that as requested and then reverted to 
his first choice because, far from dis- 
appointing him, he marveled that “a 
woman’s life could actually be interest- 
ing.” Another eloquent advocate, 
after his scheduled review, continued, 
“Then there’s another book and I must 
tell you that your lives will be better 
for reading Ossendowski’s Beasts, 
men and gods. 

Another part of each meeting was a 
talk by some author or literary notable 
of the vicinity. J. W. Schultz made 
such a tremendous hit in his remi- 
niscences of life with the Blackfeet 
that next day he received six urgent 
telephone invitations to speak at high- 
school assemblies. Ernest Dawson, 
owner of one of Los Angeles’ book 
stores, and a true bibliophile, gave a 
delightful appraisal of books he read 
as a boy which had influenced his ma- 
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ture life. When he began with Two 
years before the mast, the audience 
grinned politely, sensing the shadow 
of a “collateral reading list,” but he 
went on to the line drawings in Homer 
which developed his taste for art and 
resulted in one of his shop’s three spe- 
cialties. Another specialty, rare items, 
he explained from samples of the first 
edition of Tom Sawyer and a first is- 
sue of the first edition. His third spe- 
cialty, California books, was kindled 
by Clarence King’s Mountaineering in 
the Sierra Nevada,,as well as by Dana. 
Mrs Bixby-Smith, at the last program 
of the year, gave home the glamour of 
romance in her memories of Los 
Angeles in the seventies and eighties. 

At each session, there have been 
rousing reports of book doings in the 
high schools. The Belmont repre- 
sentatives told of their Chaucer break- 
fast, with the pilgrims in costume, and 
Manual Arts described a poetry an- 
thology to be printed by their press 
and made up of the poems of students. 

In conclusion, a visit has been made 
to some little known part of the new 
building, once, the photostat depart- 
ment, another time to the library 
school, a third day to the map files of 
the reference room, or to the top of the 
tower. Next year members of the club 
are to invite groups from the various 
high schools and act as their guides 
around the new building at the end of 
each program. 

There seems no doubt that the club 
has succeeded in whetting the reading 
appetites of its members for non-fic- 
tion of a somewhat Epicurean type; in 
starting new friendliness and under- 
standing between many of our staff 
and the intermediate reader, and in ad- 
vertising public library facilities thru 
the high-school student bodies. 

The most important necessity for 
other libraries in trying the venture is 
to secure a club leader who remembers 
and sympathizes with high-school 
psychology, is dead in earnest in her 
book infatuations, vet will be able to 
avoid both “uplift” and the degrada- 
tion of the mediocre. Above all she 
must lead from the rear. 
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What Is Worth While? 
And moving thru a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year 
Shadows of the world appear 
There she sees the highway near. 

Nice idea that—but no rest for the 
weary, and besides that mirror before 
me reflects such strange shadows. Stu- 
dents, teachers—teachers, students, in 
and out—out and in—this must be the 
library! 

a, 

The bell! Oh yes—that means peace 
and quiet! Wonder what the children 
really think the bells are for—might 
make an interesting questionnaire. 
Still, it doesn’t take them so very long 
to settle down, and besides they must 
have their freedom. I’ll just move Bob 
now before he fascinates those fresh- 
man girls into a state of unconscious- 
ness. No, Bob, you weren’t doing a 
thing but I just believe you’ll be more 
comfortable down there at that other 
table—yes, that is the one. 


Morning papers up, magazines 


checked, bulletin board in order, let- 


ters answered. 

Well! that one was not so easy! 
Games in the South Sea Islands. What 
class can be studying that. 

Quite a remarkable sign in the down- 
stairs hall—“Those interested in Mar- 
riage and Divorce see the librarian or 
the head of the English department.” 
However we do have that material 
ready. 

A picture of the front view of an 
elephant? How odd! They are all side 
views. Oh, here is one. His trunk? 
Well, can’t you figure out for your- 
self how long to draw it? It is really a 
splendid likeness—almost the best I 
have ever seen—you’d better take it. 

Sorry, John, I haven’t any rubber 
bands or clips. Ruler? Yes. Scis- 
sors? Yes. Colored crayons? Only 
green, red and brown. ‘Please be sure 
to bring that pencil back, the minute 
you are thru with it. Paste? Well, a 
little. 

Yes, indeed, Mr Brown, the library 
would simply love to participate in the 
Industrial Arts exhibit. Glad we have 
a month to work on it. 
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But those on reserve? All right, Miss 
Wood, and I’ll be sure to have that 
material from the Public library to- 
night. 

Mr Jones, here is the answer to that 
question I referred to the State library 
for you, and the yearbook you want 
is on the way. 

Now what became of Mary? There 
she is. Mary, these are all our clip- 
pings on Comets. Now we'll look 
thru the Readers’ Guide. 

Cut that beautiful picture out of the 
Geographic? Why that would ruin the 
magazine! They’ll be clipping the 
Britannica next, I must make my les- 
son on the care of books more _in- 
tensive. 

No, I don’t use the fine money for 
lunch. Didn’t you see the display of 
rebound books in the hall last week, 
and didn’t you read that the fine money 
paid for the rebinding? 

Do you suppose every one has trouble 
hearing over these room telephones? 
Oh, it’s our principal, he talks rather 
well. An atlas, and the latest bulletin 
from Boston Tech? I'll send them 
down at once. Well—I hardly need 10 
boys to take these to the office, one will 
be enough, thank you so much. 

What a relief to get my shelf-list 
catalog back. The stage craft class 
simply had to use it in the assembly 
play last period. 

You say these students are ahead 
of the class, you couldn’t think what to 
do with them, so you sent them to the 
library? Yes, there is plenty of room 
—don’t worry, they’ll behave, there is 
still the study hall, you know. 

What, Miss Smith? Why, I believe 
the matinee starts at 2:30. You’re wel- 
come! 

Just a minute—won’t four of those 
cathedral pictures be enough? You 
see your whole class wants the same 
thing, and if you walk off with them 
all, what will the other boys and girls 
do? 

Be sure to return that book tomor- 
row morning. Anyone in here using 
reference material that can’t be taken 
home? That is the last bell! 
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The shadows fade—no, here are two 
slower than the rest. Is the first one 
speaking? 

“You are a veritable fount of in- 
formation and supplies.” 

That faint sarcastic grin is dimly 
familiar—surely it can’t be a history 
teacher. Byt this second apparition is 
most certainly our principal. 

“Remember,” he says, as he van- 
ishes, “the library is the hub of the 
school!” S. D. 





The Study of Composition’ 

Written or oral composition  se- 
riously studied, means much more than 
the application of language. Natur- 
ally, practice in learning how to write 
or speak cagrectly, fluently and grace- 
fully, tctea development of the pen 
or tongue. But it also develops other 
faculties of the mind such as judgment 
and understanding. 

Three principles of good composi- 
tion are’ clearness, unity and force. 
These principles can be put into oper- 


ation by no mere barrage of words, 
however pleasant they may sound, or 


by no scattered collection of ideas, 
even tho they be fine ideas. To 
compose a good article, a-good speech, 
a good story, calls for hard, earnest 
thinking and brings into play the edu- 
cational background of the writer. 
Composition develops judgment be- 
cause every worthy subject demands 
investigation. You can’t write or talk 
well on some topic which is little 
known to you. You must investigate 
and investigation is the basis of.judg- 
ment. 

Clear expression means clear under- 
standing; well arranged words have 
their source in well arranged ideas, and 
in learning how to write (or to speak, 
since this requires written preparation) 
you become practiced in marshalling 
your thots. 

Some who write well, talk poorly; 
some brilliant talkers are only fair 
writers. However, there is no logical 
reason why a person who is skilled in 
one method cannot be skilled in the 


' From a letter to students 


other. There are, of course, individ- 
uals of little or no training who pos- 
sess the “gift of gab.” They know 
nothing of rhetoric and care nothing 
for it, so that their eloquence, if it is 
eloquence at all, is of the crudest sort. 
I have always found it true that those 
persons of my acquaintance who write 
in a clear, simple style also speak in 
the same easy manner. It is the writer 
who must wrestle with his common 
thots because he has never subdued 
them by systematic application of the 
rules of composition, who has diffi- 
cultv. He may be brilliant but he is 
often vague. If a good clear writer, 
on the other hand, is a poor talker it is 
only because he has not mastered the 
mechanics of talking. 

The process of learning to write well 
is not rapid but there are many com- 
pensations for the time spent. Fur- 
thermore, the clear writer can readily 
become the clear, fluent talker and the 
ability to talk well is an invaluable as- 
set in any business or social gather- 
ing. 

James A. Moyer 
Director 
University Extension division 
Department of Education 
Massachusetts 





N. E. A. Resolutions 


Referring to the N. E. A. library con- 
ference held in Seattle, Washington, 
July 11-22, Mr Otto W. Bardarson, sec- 
retary of the Elementary School com- 
mittee, offers a set of recommenda- 
tions: 

1) That other such conferences be held 
following the conferences of the N. E. A. 

2) That a School Library department be 
established within the A. L. A. with a prop- 
erly qualified head; and that the codpera- 
tion between the A. L. A. and the Depart- 
ment of elementary school principals of the 
N. E. A. be continued. : 

3) That more ‘extensive library science 
courses be offered and developed in normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and’ universities 
during the school year, and that special ef- 
forts be made to offer these courses during 
summer sessions; that at least one normal 
school or teachers training school in each 
state shall offer a library school curriculum 
that shall meet the standards of the A. L. 
A.; that accredited library schools make 
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available during summer sessions their cur- 
ricula in school library science leading to a 
degree. 

4) That effort be made by normal schools, 
teachers colleges and universities to en- 
courage prospective teachers to become 
school librarians to help fill the need for 
better trained teacher-librarians. 





A Helpful List for School Libraries 


The November Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, pages 
261-62, contains a most excellent pres- 
entation under the title “The chil- 
dren’s own library,” by Carrie E. Scott 
and Elizabeth Orr of the Indianapolis 
public library. The editorial comment 
on the article states: 

This list prepared by two fine women, 
who both love books and children, working 
with the resources of one of the greatest 
public libraries of America, is just the 
best list to give to parents who want to 
know what to buy for Christmas . 
Parents and teachers may take this list to 
the local library or book store, or may or- 
der direct from the publishers whose full 
names and addresses are given. 

“The children’s own library” is di- 
vided into Old favorites—For younger 
children, For older children; New fa- 
vorites—For younger children, For 
older children. There is not a book on 
the list which the most meticulous per- 
son might not call excellent. 

The inset verse is one that children 
will understand and love— 


My books 


My books are little castles 
Where magic playmates dwell; 
Queens and kings and vassals 
Knights with plumes and tassels 
My little books are castles 
That tales of romance tell. 

* * x 


J 


My playmates grow by stages 
For each leaf holds a friend; 
I turn the clean white pages 
Behold—from bygone ages, 
Come heroes, clowns and sages, 
And comrades without end. 





Sunday, November 13, has been desig- 


nated National Teacher Day. Promi- 
nent people may extol the teaching pro- 
fession and describe it as one form of 
patriotic service. Library material can 
help in this. 


News from the Field 
East 


Helen H. Martin, N. Y. S. L. ’26, 
Battle Creek, Michigan was married to 
Leo Etzkorn, N. Y. S. L. ’25, in Detroit, 
August 20. Mr Etzkorn became librarian 
of the Public library, Cambridge, Mass., 
in May, 1926. 

The City library of Springfield, 
Mass., reached this year the age of 
three score years and ten, and found 
itself, according to its annual report, 
in sound and active condition. Every 
department reported growth. The cir- 
culation’of books for the year was l,- 
514,15lv. an increase of over 90,000; 
the circulation of pictures was 136,636, 
an increase of 12,780; the circulation of 
phonograph records was 10,908—each 
record being borrowed on the average 
about 20 times. Music showed the 
greatest gain in use—24 per cent, with 
travel next—14 per cent and sociology 
—13 per cent. The total collection of 
books is now 339,387; total cards in 
force 71,917. 

The increased use of the branches is 
beyond all records and expectations es- 
pecially at Forest Park, Memorial 
Square library reported. In addition 
to the branches the library has 552 
deposits thru the city, 510 in school 
rooms, the others in factories, hospi- 
tals, stores, offices, fire stations, etc. 

The patronage of the high-school 
room, opened last year, has doubled; 
and the children’s room at the main li- 
brary had its largest circulation on rec- 
ord—107,416v. 


Central Atlantic 


Marion W. Redway, N. Y. S., has re- 
tired from the Public library, Ilion, N. 
Y., to become librarian of the Normal 
school, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Alice A. Scott, Pratt ’26, librarian of 
the John Price Jones Corporation in 
New York, was married on October 1 
to Milya Rubezanin. 


Clara W. M. Hamann, Pratt ’22, on 
the staff of the Newark public library, 
was married on October 1 to John E. 
W. Meeson. 
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The Vailsburg branch library in 
Newark, N. J., was opened October 13. 
This is the sixth branch library build- 
ing in Newark. 


Herbert B. Anstaett, Columbia ’27, 
has been appointed librarian of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Esther A. Bassett, Pratt ’23, former- 
ly on the staff of the Public library, 
Summit, N. J., was married on Octo- 
ber 15 to Robert B. Crane. 


Linn R. Blanchard, N. Y. S. ’09, head 
of the catalog department at Princeton 
University since 1921, has resigned to 
accept a position in the order division 
at the Library of Congress. 


Karl Brown N. Y. S. ’25, has re- 
signed his position as assistant at the 
New York public library to become as- 
sistant-librarian at the University of 
Rochester. 


Mildred R. Forward, N. Y. S. 717, 


has returned to the City Normal School 
library of Rochester, N. Y., as librar- 
ian. For the past two years Miss For- 
ward has been teaching in Burma. 


Mrs Louise Harris Carmichael, Pratt 
18, librarian of the Forest Park high 
school in Baltimore, has taken a posi- 
tion in the cataloging department at 
Columbia University library. 


Miss Flora Brown, who served as 
assistant director of the A. L. A. Sur- 
vey, has returned to the Public library 
of the District of Columbia as super- 
visor of the central loan desk service. 


A new children’s department has 
been opened in the Philadelphia City 
Institute, Philadelphia, that is attract- 
ing attention. The beautiful room is 
on the second floor and is handsomely 
furnished. It has an inlaid parquetry 
floor, and shelves and furniture of ma- 
hogany. The walls are in turquoise 
blue, ceiling in cream, and the wood- 
work, white enamel. On the walls are 
pictures for older children as well as 
for little ones. Miss Euretta Rank has 
been engaged as children’s librarian 
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and under her direction the department 
is growing in interest. 
Central 
Lois Tullis of St. Louis has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian at the Pub- 
lic library, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mrs Sarah Hallsted Bilby, N. Y. S. 
’15, has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library, Bexley, Ohio. 


Mildred L. Batchelder, N. Y. S. ’24 
has been appointed children’s librarian, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 


Minn. 


Betty Caswell, first assistant in the 
Beaches branch of the Public library, 
Toronto, was married to Dr K. C. Mc- 
Carthy in August. They will make 
their home in Maumee, Ohio. 


Gertrude Moller, for 14 years libra- 
rian of the Public library of Mt. Ver- 
non, Illinois, has resigned to join the 
staff of the Illinois Historical library 
at Springfield. 


Alma M. Penrose, Ill., B.L.S. ’15, for 
several years librarian of the Univers- 
ity high school, Minneapolis, has be- 
come librarian at the Public library, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Bonnie Elliott, formerly librarian of 
the Public library, Vincennes, Indiana, 
later of the Public library, Walling- 
ford, Conn., has accepted the position 
en at Grand River Heights, 
Ohio. 


The John Crerar library of Chicago 
was bequeathed $460,000 by the will of 
Robert Forsyth, consulting engineer, 
who died September 11. This is the 
largest bequest made by the deceased 
in disposing of his property worth $1,- 


000,000. 


The Public library, Toledo, Ohio, 
has just received a gift of $2,789 from 
the Toledo Polish Socialist association. 
This sum represents the entire balance 
in their treasury at the time of discon- 
tinuing their organization. This sum 
is to be used, principal and interest, for 
the development of a collection of 
Polish books in the Toledo public 
library. 
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The report of the Public library, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, for the year shows a 
circulation of 365,766v., 55 per cent fic- 
tion. The library has a central build- 
ing, four branches and six school sta- 
tions, serving a town of 55,000. Main- 
tenance cost, $59,478, of which 59.8 per 
cent was for salaries ; 2224 per cent for 
books, periodicals and binding; 17.7 per 
cent for operation. Maintenance ex- 
penditure per capita, $1.08; per vol- 
ume of circulation, 16 cents. Staff 
numbers 20 full time people and 15 
part time. 


South 


Mrs Blanche Garber Griffin, Pratt 
’20, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library, Winter Haven, Fla. 


Henrie-May Eddy, N. Y. S. ’27, re- 
signed her position at the University 
of Tennessee to become reference li- 
brarian at the University of Florida. 


Mary Torrance, Ill., B.L.S. 713, for a 
number of years librarian of the Public 
library, Muncie, Indiana, resigned that 
position in the summer to become head 
cataloger of Emory University library. 


Charles H. Stone, (Ill.) for several 
years librarian of the George Peabody 
Technical College at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, has become librarian of the 
North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro. 


The Public library of Birmingham 
for its fiscal year recorded a circula- 
tion of 840,816, of which 770,701 were 
circulated in the city and 70,115 in the 
county department. The gain over the 
previous year was 124,248. 


Parmalee Cheves, Atlanta ’25, for- 
merly librarian at Paducah, Ky., has 
been placed in charge of the East Lake 
branch. Ethel Taylor has become li- 
brarian of Jefferson county to succeed 
Marion Potts. 


West 


Maude Davis, Ill. ’25, resigned as 
head of the circulation department at 
Iowa State University to take charge 
of the cataloging at the University of 
North Dakota library, Grand Forks. 
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Pacific Coast 


Jessie A. Reid, Illinois, 23, has been 
appointed cataloger of the Public li- 
brary at Santa Monica, California. 


Virginia E. Pearson, Pratt ’26, on 
the staff of the Library Association, 
Portland, Oregon, was married on Oc- 
tober 6 to the Rev. Philip P. Werlein. 


The Library board, Pomona, Calif., 
voted in July an increase of $10 a 
month to each staff member who has 
had technical training, and of $5 to 
each junior of at least one year’s serv- 
ice. 


A novel report is that sent out by 
the Public library, San Diego, Califor- 
nia. The report was presented serially 
in the newspapers, then was clipped 
and pasted in book form for exchange 
for those who desire to keep it. The 
results show that it was read by very 
many more residents than when it had 
been sent out in pamphlet form. IIlus- 
trations were included and statistical 
comments on the various activities of 
the library. Altogether the report is 
worth while. 

Total circulation, 1,276,916v. with 
125,753v. on the shelves. Income for 
the year, $109,751. The staff numbers 
75. The system includes the main li- 
brary, the annex, five branches, eight 
sub-branches, five stations and 96 col- 
lections in 26 schools. 


The following changes in the staff of 
haga public library have been 
made: 


Flora Campbell, Washington, ’27, has 
been appointed an assistant in the children’s 
department of the Main library. 

rs Evangeline Turnbull, Washington, 
who for the past year has been in the cata- 
log department of the University of Wash- 
ington library, has joined the catalog de- 
partment. 

Virginia Pearson, Pratt, has resigned her 
position to marry Rev. Philip P. Werlein 
of San Francisco. 

Ella Carrick, Los Angeles, who for the 
past three years has been assistant in the 
catalog department, has resigned to pursue 
her studies toward a degree at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

Madelin Allen, Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Roosevelt high 
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school, which is under the administration of 
the Portland library. 

Alma Jonson, Pratt, has resigned her po- 
sition as librarian of Jefferson high school 
to accept an assistantship in the library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Mrs Dorothy S. Kelly has resigned her 
position as librarian of Grant high school. 

Frances Bowman, Pittsburgh, for the past 
six years an assistant in the circulation de- 
partment, has retired to devote herself to 
the home which she recently built. 


Foreign 


Dorothy W. Curtiss, N. Y. S. ’23, 
assistant librarian at the State normal 
school, Geneseo, N. Y., has gone to the 
library school in Paris as instructor in 
cataloging for the current school year. 


It has been announced by the League 
of Nations that John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has given $2,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of a library for the League. The 
council of the League will continue the 
support of the library which since its 
establishment has rapidly developed as 
a center for the study of problems in 
the field of international relations. In 
the development of the work of the 
League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Library office, a working library 
has been built up relating definitely to 
the work in hand. 





Wanted — Catalogers, Los Angeles 
County Library. Pleasant working con- 
ditions. Two positions to fill soon, be- 
ginning $130. Address L. A. County 
Civil Service Commission, Hall of Rec- 
ords, Los Angeles. 





Wanted — 20 library assistants; with 
four year college course and library 
school training. Reference, work with 
children and schools, general circulation, 
cataloging. Salary $1500-$1860; oppor- 
tunity after one year to take examination 
for promotion to third grade with ad- 
vance in salary. Rapid advancement for 
those with initiative and ambition. Age 
limit 30 years. In reply give references 
and state experience if any. Applica- 
tions to be considered for appointment 
up to January 1, 1928. The Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New 
York. (In the City of New York.) 


To Be Had for the Asking 

A list of book plays selected by the 
supervisor of work with schools at the 
58th Street branch of the New York 
public library has been issued by Year 
Round Bookselling News. Copies of 
this list will be sent to any librarian 
or teacher who wishes to use it for 
Book Week or at any other time dur- 
ing the year. Address Marion Humble, 
Executive Secretary, N. A. B. P., 25 
W. 33rd St., New York. 





Government Publications 


Most important for general use are the 
publications of the Children’s Bureau. 
A little circular on Sunlight for babies 
has suggested beneficial treatment which 
has proved successful in the sunny South- 
west. Other bulletins which are of the 
greatest assistance to parents and to those 
working in connection with city health 
departments are Infant care, Nutrition 
work for pre-school children, and Child 
management. 





It is most unfortunate that we are 
so strongly under the impression that 
to do a piece of work and not get the 
credit for it is little less than a calam- 
ity. This habit of making the work 
secondary and the recognition primary 
is unfair to the work. It encourages 
a peculiar kind of ambition which is 
neither lovely nor productive. By do- 
ing the thing for which you may get 
no credit, you are building certain qual- 
ities which cannot be hidden.—Dearborn 
Independent. 





Better than Library 
Paste but not as costly. 
This is a soft, white 
adhesive that is suit- 
able for all general 
pasting work. Spreads 
smoothly and _ keeps 
free from mould. 
Packed in gallon, quart 
and pint cans; also in kegs 
and Is. 
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